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THE 


Normal Review System Writing. 


D. H. FARLEY, 


Professor of Penmanship in the State Normal 
School of New Jersey, at Trenton. 


W. B. GUNNISON, 


Prin. of Public School No. 19, Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 
(now Prest. of N. Y. State Teachers’ Assoc.) 


This system of writing is the outgrowth of long special experience in teaching 
Writing combined with large practical experience in Regular Schoolroom Work. 
It is the only system yet published which recognizes that fundamental principle of all 
successful teaching,—constant and systematic Review. 


REGULAR COURSE. Five Numsers. Introductory price, per dozen, - - $ .96 
SHORT COURSE. Four Numsers. Introductory price, perdozen, - - - 72 
TRACING COURSE. Two Numsers. Introductory price, perdozen, - - - .72 


MOVEMENT COURSE. Two NumsBers. Introductory price, percopy, - 


BUSINESS FORMS. 
(In press. ) 


“I take pleasure in pronounci 
containing as it does several new an 


OnE NUMBER, containing all the principal forms used in business. 


your new Normal Review System of Writing superior to all others. 
practical educational features never before embraced in a series of 


copy-books.””—Hon. CHARLES W. FULLER, Ex-State Supt. of Public Instruction, New Jersey. 


ALREADY ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 


Providence, R. I. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Augusta, Maine. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt., Ete. 


A full set of samples will be mailed, postpaid, to any teacher on receipt of 50 


cents. Address 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 
6 Hancock Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


A New 
Grammar. 


Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


in late years. In this work it has 

Analysis is illustrated by simple diag 
study of the sentence an 
Speech, their uses, 


sale has been extraordinary. 


Modes of analyzing and ccobring he English Lan 
n the aim of the tt 
rams easily made, read, and understood. Pupils begin with the 
the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exeree 
roperties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have 
fied. The work is ecidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Edu 


Practical Enelish Grammar. 


By Jupson PERRY WELSH, A.M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State 


and Grammar have Suterpene much e 
uthor to treat the English Language as 


se. Parts of 
been carefully classi- 
cators. The 


It is a handsome, square 12mo, of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents, 


A New 
Geometry. 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Pb.D. 
Dr. Brooks’s ‘‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry ”’ 
just the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are pre- 
ring for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. 
Ts covets all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 
In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity of the Author shown in all his works are here again exem- 
plified. Short paragraphs express what is ‘*Given,”’ what ‘‘ To Prove,” and the “ Proof.” Modern symbols 
are used, * Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits” exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 


roved by its extensive sales to be 


The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Dr, Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: 
1. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating 
Mental and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining 
Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks's Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Piane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J. P. Walsh's Practical Grammar, 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery's Industrial Drawing Course, 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Fewsmith’'s English Grammars. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Floyd’s Literature for Ligtle Folks. 
School Song Book. 

Shepard’s U. S. Constitution. 

Harley’s Topics in U. S. History. 
Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
Peterson's Familiar Science. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Ports, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


C. W. Barperen follows a unique line 


BOOKS 


C. W. Barpeen, of Syracuse, N. Y., is the most enter- 


TrRACH IN G. 


Mr. BarpEEN is perhaps the most of a genius to be 


of Publications. He publishes more books directly for | prising and progressive publisher of teachers’ books in this| found among men devoting themselves to supplying teach- 


the help of teachers than any firm we know of. 


—ZIntelligence, Chicago, July 1, 1885. | the Gold Medal. 


w SEND FOB FULL CATALOGUE. 
Cc. 


—Educational Courant, Ky., October, 1889. 


country, and the recent Paris Exposition has given him/| ers with literature, timely or classic. 


He has the confi- 


dence of the teaching profession. 


SYRACUSE, 


—New Eng. Journal of Education, Jan. 9, 1890. 


N. 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


For admission to leading New England Colleges and to 
Mass. Inst. of Technology, from 1878 to 1889, inclusive. 


the | 
Wi. F. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. Sent 


Published by THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 


EDITED BY 
BRADBURY. | 


by mail on receipt of price. 


This work will be found of special value for use in classes 
preparing for the higher institutions. 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Try it once. 


DIXON “ American Graphi 
and finds her work 


99 H. 


If you use ink, are you not sometimes annoyed by a blot? One of the great army of 
schoolteachers told us, a short time ago, that one morning when pen and ink were not 
at hand, she used a lead pencil, and was surprised next morning to find that the check 
marks had not blurred as they had done once before when she used a pencil. 
osity led her to examine the pencil which had done such good work, and she found it a 
She now uses that pencil every morning, 

more easily and quickly done than when she used pen and ink. 


if you are not familiar with the DIXON Pencils, mention ‘“ Journal of Education” and send I6 cents 
for assorted samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON GRUCIBLE CO, . . . . JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF 


Vol. XXXI.—No. 5 


W. H. WALMSLEY, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
N LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
Sven the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
We make a specialty of the protease from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the JU, 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near i4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


Post and Stockton 8ts., 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHICAGO. 


2,100 Dozen pairs Ladies 
fine Fall and Winter Hosiery Z 
iven absolutely free to intro-f 
uce the Household Compan-} 
fon, They are heavy, warm, 
well made, fashionable, solid 
colors, stripes, checks, all the 
navy 
lue.seal brown, black,slato 
tan, in fact style and colors to 
suitall tastes. Don’t pay 85 to 
75 cts, for pairof Faliand Win- 
ter hose when you can gotadozen Em 
for nothing. The old reliable & 
Household Companion, of New 
York, is a complete tamily paper 
richly Lllustrated, containing 
serial and short stories, romances, ¥ 
sketches, wit, humor, fashion, house- 
hold hints, stories forchildren, &., & 
ranks among the first Metropolitan 
Journals, Positively the entire lot 
(2,100 doz.)to be given away during the 
next 60 days. We alsosend the House. 
hold Companion Gmonthes free to 2,100 
persons who will answer this advertiso 
ment and send ustheadress of 20news- 
per readers from_di‘lerent families, 
theclub raiser,or the | ist of 20subscrib- 
ers we send 1 dozen pairs of these beauti- 
fuland useful articles. Weare determined 
to lead the race in premiums, hence 
this liberal inducement. It isacolos- 
gal offerand will notappearagain. lf 
yon want a dozen fashionable, fine hosiery send 1 
n silver or stamps, tohelp pay postage, packing, &c., 
naines of 20newspaper readers,and you willrecelve paper 
months and the premium hose as described. Address, 
hold © ion, 257 Broadway, N. ¥. 


This Offer Was Mever Equalied! 


Cc 
pore MFG co. 
BOSTON: NEW YOR 
CHICAGO 

= 


f cure IT do not mean mere stop them 

fora time and then have them return -44 I a 
cure, made the disease EP 

PSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. i 

others have failed is no reason for not now iving & 
. Send at once for a treatise and a Free B 

‘allible re: . Give Express and 

C.,183 Peari st. New 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. 0. 
Patents 0 atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Inventor's Guide. 


THE HEAVY END OF A MATCH. 


“Mary,” said Farmer Flint, at the breakfast-table, as he asked for a second 
cup of coffee, ‘‘ I’ve made a discovery.” 

“Well, Cyrus, you’re about the last one I'd suspect of such a thing; but 
what is it?” 

“I’ve found that the heavy end of a match is its light end,” responded 
Cyrus, with a grin that would have adorned a skull. 

Mary looked disgusted, but with an air of triumph quickly retorted, “ I’ve 
got a discovery, too, Cyrus. It was made by Dr. R. V. Pierce, and is called 

Golden Medical Discovery.’ It drives away blotches and pimples, purifies the 
blood, tones up the system, and makes one feel brand-new. Why, it cured 
Cousin Ben, who had consumption, and was almost reduced to a skeleton. 
Before his wife began to use it, she was a pale, sickly thing, but look at her: she’s 
rosy-cheeked and healthy, and weighs one hundred and sixty-five pounds. That, 
Cyrus, is a discovery that’s worth mentioning.” 

The farmer’s wife was right, for the ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery ” is in fact 
the only medicine for ——_ the blood and curing all manner of pimples, 
blotches, eruptions, and other Skin and Scalp diseases, Scrofulous Sores and 
Swellings, and kindred ailments, possessed of such positive curative properties 
as to warrant its manufacturers in selling it, as they are doing, through drug- 
gists, under a positive guarantee that it will either benefit or cure in every 
case, or money paid for it will be refunded. It also cures Bronchial, Throat 
and Lung diseases. Even Consumption (which is Lung-scrofula ) yields to 
its marvelous curative properties, if taken in time and given a fair trial. 

For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an efficient remedy. 

Don’t be fooled into taking something else, said to be “just as good,” that 
the dealer may make a larger profit. There's nothing at all like the “ Discoy- 


-ery.” It contains no alcohol to inebriate; no syrup or sugar to derange diges- 


tion ; as peculiar in its curative effects as in its composition. It’s a concentrated 
vegetable extract. Dose small and pleasant to the taste. Equally good for 
adults or children, WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. . 


CATARRH IN THE HEAD, 


‘no matter of how long standing, is per- 
manently cured by DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 50 cents, by druggists. 


onders 


Are wrought by the use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its origina) 
color, promoting a new growth, prevent. 
ing the hair from falling, keeping it soft, 
silky, and abundant, and the scalp cool, 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors. 
The universal testimony is that this prep- 
aration has no equal as @ dressing, aud 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. [ 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when I 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.” — Mrs. Lydia 0. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me. 

“Some time ago my wife’s hair began to 
come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. Iam ready to certify to this 
statement before a justice cf the peace.”— 
H. Hulsebus, Lewisburgh, lowa. 

“Some ycars ago, after a severe attack of 
brain fever, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
sicians ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. I then tried, successively, 
several articles recommended by druggists, 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result. The last remedy I applied 
was Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair in a few weeks. I think I 
used eight bottles in two years; more than 
was necessary as arestorative, but I liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose. I believe Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
any similar preparation now on the market.” 
—Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigo 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by Drnggists and Perfumers. 


School Houses. 


Desirable for 


jo 
40 Jo Sayyuesgg oN 


NORTON DOOR CHECK 
AND SPRING CO., 
Room C, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
Physical Sets, Tospler-Holtz Machines, 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, ax 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. = 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 


Sa JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 64 
AND HIS OTHER 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS nimovcsour me WORLD, Ss 


Don’t Waste Gas! 


Warranted by the Company to give satisfaction on all 
savings, under the same conditions as these triai 


inoperative by sticking up with gas tar, at any time within five years, the purchase price will be refunded 
ey CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


DONT STIFLE! 


EVERY CHURCH, SCHOOL, AND DWELLING 


SHOULD USE THRE 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVER AND PURIFIER. 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING COMPAN Y, 


= 4“ Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Don’t Have Headaches! 


ge & percen 
or should it or 


| | _ESTEY ORGAN Co. 
|| [159 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, mass. 


Grand Tour of Kurope. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route : NewYork to Li ; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohem' 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the ac" 
cipal places of interest in the seve 
countries. t. 
Entire expense of the tour, from June %5 to Sep 
ll, from $s00 to $850. lin 
At the elose of this tour, a party will leave Ber! 
for a four weeks’ tour of Russia and the Nor x, 
including POLAND, Russia, FINLAND, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only 8 tor 
Another party will leave New York, July 12), a 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND. ooo ; 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, aur 
the management of Dr L. C. Loomis, who has, (oe 
ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more isiac- 
twenty parties over similar routes. Entire sat 


tion is teed. 
For Sreulars and full particulars apply to 
3 St, Boston. 
{ 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XXXI. 


Journal of Kdueation. 


‘A WHEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
SOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.1] 
WINTER COLOR. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


Sometimes a woodpecker, with scarlet cap, 

Scaling the locust stem of seaméd gray, 

Marks with bright color-dot his devious way, 
And rhythmic ring of quick, emphatic tap. 
Sometimes a beech-tree, rich in sleeping sap, 

Burns on the woodland edge with warm, red ray 
Borrowed from sinking sun, whose arrows play 
Through all its boughs, which russet leaves enwrap. 

More broad and bright, by bridge and water-gap, 

The leafless willow thicket weaves a maze 

Of amber twigs and golden wands and sprays, 
Like settled sunshine in the meadow’s lap. 

Sometimes a bluejay gems this field of gold, 

Or red-coat grosbeak, warm ’mid snowy cold. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Rasst Henry Bernowrirz, Kansas City: The public 
school is the grandest gift the New World has given 
humanity. 


Central School Journal: An irritable demand in sten- 
torian tones that good order must prevail, will usually in- 
crease the disorder. 


Pror. J. P. Cuoxe, Harvard University : How very 
little is the share of new truth which even the greatest 
genius has added to the previous stock. 


Rev. M. J. Savaae, Boston: There is so much bigotry 
in the world, that there is mcre than can be easily con- 
fined within the limits of any special communion. 


Supt. D. H. Danrexs, Brookline, Mass. : Individual 
pupils, in the early years of their course, should be pro- 
moted whenever they have the strength and maturity for 
the advanced grades. 


Proressor Frazer, Franklin Institute: The law of 
growth requires first, the training of the senses, then the 
perfection of speech, and later the practice in abstraction 
and mental processes. 


Epwarp Row.xanp All the educational ma- 
chinery,—past, present, and to come,—can make nothing 
of a dull and dishonest teacher but a stupefying poison to 
every child within his reach. 

Surr. G.I. Atpricn, Quincy, Mass.: In order that 
a school committee may be highly effective it must be 
somewhat in advance of public or popular opinion, and it 
must dare to assume responsibility. 


Boston Herald: It is not so much the college that 
makes the man, as it is the drill and thoroughness by 
which, in one position or the other, the interest and strong 
qualities of a young man are matured and developed. 


D. C. Gitman, in Monographs of the Iowa Teachers’ 
Association: I have been told by a professor of mechanics 
in one of the foremost technical schools of the country, 
that his worst pupils are those that come from manual 
training schools, where certain uses and processes had 
been taught, to the neglect of school culture, mental and 
physical. 

C. Hawrorp Henperson, Philadelphia Manual 
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Training School: In many schools the work of true ed- 
ucation would be better accomplished were the formal 
instruction now in vogue entirely abolished, and the chil- 
dren simply brought into daily contact with some living, 
spiritually minded man or woman, and through them with 
the questions of life and with the rich literature of the 
race. 


THE NEW REMEDY FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ILLS. 


BY E. E. WHITE, LL.D., CINCINNATI, 0. 


I have just read Superintendent Marble’s racy article 
in the JouRNAL of the 2d inst., “About the Newness,” 
and I am moved to say that I have much enjoyed it. 

In the past few months, I have heard much of manual 
training as a remedy for the ills which afflict our indus- 
trial and social life, and I have sometimes found it diffi- 
cult to suppress the surprise excited by the extravagance 
of the claims put forth in its behalf. One of the most 
surprising of these claims is the assertion that manual 
training is to be a sovereign remedy for what is supposed 
to be a wide spread distaste for manual labor among 
American youth. Just how this little leaven of tool-work, 
taken by a few pupils in the higher grades, is to exorcise 
the repugnance to manual labor we are not told, but it is 
vigorously asserted that the remedy is adequate. How 
fascinating and conclusive is assumption in the absence of 
facts or reasons! And then how refreshing and stimu- 
lating it must be to those who have lively imaginations. 
It comes to such minds like a new revelation,—the new 
gospel of labor. 

Bat to some of us such an assumption seems unwar- 
ranted and even ridiculous. This new cure for “the 
humiliating repugnance on the part of the so-called edu- 
cated people to using their hands”’ reminds me of an old 
recipe for making beef soup in any desired quantity from 
a single piece of meat, to wit,—by suspending the meat 
above the kettle and boiling the shadow. The boiled 
shadow of beef is likely to add about as much nutritive 
power to soup as a little tool-work is likely to add to the 
admiration of youth for manual labor. The only way, 
that I can see, for this remedial agency to reach the evil 
which it seeks to cure, is by a sort of la grippe diffusion. 
Nine tenths of American youth are not likely, under the 
present plans, to reach the cornice workshop; and to 
benefit them the remedial power must be, in some mar- 
velous manner, spread and diffused among all grades and 
classes. If there be among American youth a widespread 
aspiration away from manual labor, it is clear that a 
saving application of the remedy must be as wide as the 
evil to be removed. ‘This means that the remedial course 
in tool training’ must be made compulsory and universal. 
What an annual waste of valuable lumber this would 
involve ! 

But has it not occurred to the zealous advocate of this 
new industrial cure, that the manual training now pro- 
vided by the school shop is not manual labor in any true 
or effective sense? It obviously has neither the aims nor 
the conditions of real labor. The gentleman who takes 
the reins and drives his horses ten miles and back for 
health or pleasure, is not working in the sense that his 
hostler is, who drives the same team for wages. Manual 
training in a “swept and garnished” school-shop for two 
hours a day, five days in a week, and some thirty weeks 
in a year hardly meets the conditions of manual labor in 
a real workshop. If the boys in any school-shop think 
they are engaged in manual labor, it would not take long 
to change this view were they to enter a real shop and 
work eight to ten hours a day, six days in the week, 
“week in and week out.” It would certainly take the 
stimulus of necessity and good wages to keep up their 
school admiration for the seven “typical tools.” 

But where is the evidence that tool training is resulting 
in a burning desire on the part of those who take it, to 


become manual laborers? The statistics of the manual 
training schools of St. Louis and Chicago seem to indicate 
that the manual training therein is not doing much, to say 
the least, to cure their students of “aspirations for clerk- 
ships and professional pursuits.” Of the eighty-seven grad- 
uates of the Chicago Manual Training School in 1886, 
87, and ’88, only twenty-five have taken to manual labor. 
The statistics of the St. Louis Manual Training School 
show similar results. It is certainly not a very hopeful 
indication when more than two thirds of the graduates of 
model manual training schools turn away from the shop 
and the farm. How is such a leaven to leaven the whole 
educational lump ? 

It is conceded that the modern school-shop may turn a 
few youth into mechanical pursuits, but it now looks as if 
its influence on the great body of American youth will 
not be appreciable. But were it to create a controlling 
desire for hand-work in wood and metal, its general intro- 
duction into public schools would overcrowd and ruin the 
trades of carpentry and blacksmithing. The general in- 
troduction of stenography and type-writing into our high 
schools would reduce the wages of skilled stenographers 
to nearly that of unskilled labor. The public schools can- 
not teach any trade without overcrowding it with work- 
men. The last census shows that not more than one 
twelfth of wage-earners in this country use the school-shop 
tools. Is it not about time for the more zealous advocates 
of manual training to qualify their statements and assump- 
tions? Ts it not useless for them longer to claim the edu- 
cational earth? Tool training may have both educational 
and economic values, but it is easy to overstate them. It 
is not difficult to show that the educational value of tool 
training is by no means equal to the laboratory study of 
science, and that shop drawing is the lowest form of 
drawing, if it really be true drawing. It is certainly not 
the kind of drawing that will be of the highest educational 
or economic value to American youth. 

I have too deep an interest in every well-meant and 
earnest effort to improve American schools, to ignore the 
demand for technical training. I welcome not only the 
great collegiate school of technology, but also technical 
schools of a more elementary character. I would like to 
see such a school within easy reach of every American 
youth who wishes to be a skilled artisan. I have also 
long seen and advocated need of a wiser use of the hand 
throughout the entire school course. 

But, up to this writing, I have seen no sufficient reason 
for the general introduction of the tool-shop into our 
public schools. To my mind this means the use of money 
greatly needed for the better equipment of all secondary 
schools for the effective teaching of the elements of science. 
Our schools are generally sadly needing appliances fur 
true and successful teaching. 


— 


THE BUSINESS SENTIMENT 


BY M. T. PRITCHABD. 

In a little book called The Shop, published by D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston, there is in the essay discussing 
the shop at school, a sentence that is pregnant with mean- 
ing to many teachers. It reads: “It is a misfortune to 
bring shop life too early into the path of our boys and 
girls.” 

This period of our existence has been denominated an 
age of,—everything ; it certainly is an age of business. 
It is an age where the material dominates the intellectual. 
The president of a railroad is better known than the 
president of a college. An editor of a newspaper is 
better known by the horse he drives than the pen he 
wields. In the sentiment of the hour, anything is better 
than intellectual achievement, than learning ; and _busi- 
ness, the soul of the century, is the best of all. 


Boys and girls in school come early under the influence 
of this sentiment and their aims while in school are not so 
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much the nietidiies of bapuiedion for its own sake, for the 
culture it gives its possessor, as for the possible meaiis it 
may be to convey the learner along lines that lead up to 
material advancement and wealth. 

Under the compulsory attendance law, the average boy 
attends school to satisfy the law, and “ having done his 
time,” he is free to engage in the pursuit for wealth. 
There is present little of the gratification that a boy 
should experience in being able to secure the advantages 
of attending school ; on the contrary, there is much hard 
feeling expressed that he is forced to remain so long 
*“ doing his time.” 

The shop is early at war with the school. The trade 
combats the education. The desire for material gains 
grows stronger than the desire for intellectual develop- 
ment. The counting-house presents stronger allurements 
than the student’s desk. Muscular strength and man- 
ual dexterity are sought before mental equipment. 
Brawn battles with brain, and the spirit of the times 
wages successful war. 

It is the teacher’s province, his duty, to combat this 
spirit. He must exorcise it, and plant in its stead a de- 
sire for an education which will give the boy not only 
superior advantages in the struggle for existence, advan- 
tages which he must appreciate and develop, but will give 
him also the basis on which self-culture and broad-minded- 
ness can be constructed. 

In this labor the teacher must follow along lines not 
previously laid down for the development of a principle 
in an exact science. He is to deal with a subtle spirit 
which dominates those who are ignorant of its power and 
results. Not only must this spirit be combatted, but there 
must grow into the minds of children another, of which 
they shall be conscious, and for which they shall enter- 
tain growing respect. Cato in his precepts puts the 
thought succinctly :-— 

** Disce aliquid, nam quam subito fortuna recidet, 
Ars remanet vitamque hominis non deserit unquam,’’ 

With this truth firmly imbedded in the minds of our 
boys and girls, there will be little to fear from the intru- 
sion of the shop into the school life, 


DALTONISM. 


BY STEPHEN W. TILTON. 


“ Every one knows that Daltonism consists in color- 

blindness in regard to certain hues.” 
' The above statement, quoted from a contemporary, we 
are unwilling to accept, and in opposition will express the 
opinion that those who can fully describe Daltonism, 
beginning with a correct representation of the term to be 
described, will be exceptional. 

Color blindness has received comparatively little atten- 
tion in this country ; it has, however, been made a subject 
of investigation abroad, where the case of Dr. Dalton* is 
perhaps the most conspicuous, both on account of the 
great reputation of Dalton as the promulgator of the 
atomic theory, and the diligence with which he investi- 
gated his own disorder. 

Color blindness is some imperfection in the powers of 
vision. It may be inability to distinguish any of the 
colors of the spectrum individually, in which case the 
person simply distinguishes objects by gradations of black 
to white. Or it may be an imperfection in one of the 
sensory nerves; and as there are but three individual 
color nerves, it must be in one of these, and may have an 
influence on the remaining two. 

Dalton’s peculiarity was in not being able to discrim- 
inate between red and green; red cherries and green 
leaves on the tree presented no difference, except in form. 
Red sealing wax on a green tablecloth also presented a 
like appearance. Besides this, colors appeared different 
by artificial and solar light. 

Dalton did not discover that his. powers of vision were 
peculiar until he arrived at the age of twenty-five years, 
when he said: “It has been observed that our ideas of 
colors, sounds, tastes, etc., excited by the same object, 
may be very different in themselves, without our being 
aware of it, and that we may, nevertheless, converse in- 
telligibly concerning such objects, as if we were certain 
the impressions made by them on our minds were exactly 


* John Dalton, D.O.L., born in England, 1767; died, 1844.4 


similar.” Dalton’s hypothesis as to ‘the cause of his pe- 
culiarity of vision he states as follows: “It appears, 
therefore, almost beyond a doubt, that one of the humors 
of my eye is a colored medium, probably some modifica- 
tion of blue. I suppose it must be the vitreous humor.” 

After death, an examination showed that his hypoth- 
esis was wrong. The vitreous humor was found to be 
pale yellow, and objects viewed through it were not 
changed as he supposed they would be. Now when it is 
understood that all material objects of vision appear by 
means of some composition of blue, red, and yellow, and 
that all variations in appearance consist in varying the 
propositions of blue, red, and yellow, the difficulty in un- 
derstanding how any object appears to those of defective 
vision will be realized. In such cases all objects will ap- 
pear entirely different from what they do to perfect sight, 
and there will be no common ground upon which they can 
be met and compared. That is, there will be no one ob- 
ject which will appear the same to both. 6 

The whole subject, as Dr. Dalton presents it, is very 
interesting, and can be made the basis of much that will 
be instructive. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISE.* 


ARRANGED BY R. C. CHESTER. 

lst Pupil.—It is one hundred and fifty-eight years since George 
Washington was born, on the 22d of February, 1732, and a little 
more than ninety years since he died, a retired Virginia farmer, at 
Mount Vernon, on the 14th of December, 1799. Last year two an- 
niversaries were celebrated,—one, of his birth; the other, the cen- 
tennial of his inauguration. To-day, instead of dwelling upon 
familiar anecdotes, or upon certain battles of the Revolution, let us 
quote from biographers, from other patriots, and from poets. 

2nd Pupil.—Explain it as we may, there is seldom a great and good 
man to be found who has not had a good mother. In this respect 
George Washington was very highly blessed. Both of his parents 
were patterns for a child to follow. His parents were wealthy for 
those times, and his home was blessed with all substantial comforts. 
From earliest childhood George developed a very noble character. 
He had a fine form and great bodily strength. In childhood he 
was noted for frankness and moral courage. He never tyrannized 
over others.—J. S. C. Abbott. 

3d Pupil.—George went to school when he was five years old. 
Everything he did, he did well. If he wrote a letter, every word 
was as plain as print, with spelling, capitals, punctuation, all cor- 
rect. His diagrams and tables were never scribbled off, but all ex 
ecuted with great beauty. These excellent habits, thus early 
formed, were retained through life. 

One of George’s copybooks attracted much attention at school, 


because it was unlike that of any other scholar, and it was an orig- 


inal idea with him. George called it a ‘‘ Book of Forms.’’ It 
contained receipts, bills of exchange, notes of hand, deeds, wills, 
and other useful forms. Another book contained arithmetical 
problems; another, sketches of his companions, and pen-pictures 
of birds and beasts; and still another, many extracts in prose and 
poetry. He was in the habit of preserving in this way choice bits 
of prose and poetry for future use. All these copybooks, with 
other proofs of his thorough scholarship and progress, can now be 
seen at Mount Vernon. 

4th Pupil. —George was at home on the playground. He played 
just as he studied, with all his might. He was frequently called 
upon to settle difficulties which arose among his mates. He was 
regarded as the umpire, and all seemed willing to abide by his de- 
cision. At onetime several of his companions engaged in a quar- 
re], and some hard blows were given. Other boys allowed their 
sympathies to draw them to the side of one party or the other. 
The master inquired into the affair. One gave a very one-sided 
view, upholding hiscwn conduct. . Another presented Ais one-sided 
view of the difficulty. The school agreed with neither the one nor 
the other. ‘‘ Now, George, I think we shall ba glad to know how 
the quarrel is regarded by a peacemaker,’’ saidthe master. George 
gave an account of the affair. He did not agree with either of the 
boys, but discovered blame upon both sides. The whole school had 
such confidence in his adherence to truth that they voted for 
George’s version. 

5th Pupil.—Perhapsshis was the quarrel which suggested Will 
Carleton’s poem, ‘‘ A Scene in a Hero’s Life.’’ (Recite poem.) 

6th Pupil.—A great and venerated character, like that of Washing- 
ton, which commands the respect of an entire population, however 
divided on other questions, is not an isolated fact in history to be 
regarded with barren admiration ,—it is a dispensation of Providence 
for good. In 1792 Mr. Jefferson, in writing to Washington to dis- 
suade him from declining a re-nomination, said, ‘‘ North and South 
will hang together while they have you to hang to.’”” Washington 
in the flesh is taken from us; we shall never behold him as our 
fathers did, but his memory remains, and I say, let us hang to his 
memory. 

To us, citizens of America, it belongs above all ethene, to show 
respect to the memory of Washington. Let us make a national 
festival and holiday of his birthday, and ever, as the 22d of Febru- 
ary returns, let us remember that while with these solemn and joy- 


* A stencil portrait of Washington will be sent upon receipt of & 
conto. by the New Engiand Pub Oo. 3 Somerset St. Bos ton. 


— 


ous rites of observance we celebrate the great anniversary, on & 


fellow-citizens on the Hudson, on the Potomac, frem the Souther, 


plains to the Western lakes, beyond the Ohio, beyond the Migj,. q 


sippi,—even to the Golden Gate of California,—are engaged in ¢}, § 
same offices of gratitude and love.—Hdward Everett. 
Sing: ‘* America,’’ Ist stanza. 


7th Pupil.——Niagara stands alone, unrivalled among the cat. 
racts of earth, and man might as well attempt to create it, as by 


pen or pencil to give an adequate description or impression of jt. 


Thus Washington stands so unrivalled in the combination of }j, 9 
life, character, and career, that one might as well undertake ;, 


create as to describe him. 


The more I read history, the more I study biography, the more | 
contemplate human nature, and aim to form correct moral estimats, I 
of men, the more the character of Washington, in its glorioy, im 
beauty, in the august sublimity of its splendid combinations, loon, 
up before my imagination, my feelings, and my judgment, as th, 
grandest to be found in the authentic records of our race, say, iam 
those records, short and simple, that contain the glorious gospel of Im 


the Son of God.—S. K. Lothrop, D,D. 
8th Pupil.— 
Land of the West! though passing brief the record of thine age, 
Thou hast a name that darkens all on history’s wide page! 
Let all the blasts of fame ring out,—thine shall be loudest far : 
Let others boast their satellites,— thou hast the planet star. 
Thou hast a name whose characters of light shall ne’er depart ; 
’Tis stamped upon the dullest brain, and warms the coldest heart; 
A war cry fit for any land where freedom’s to be won. 
Land of the West! it stands alone,—it is thy Washington! 
—Eliza Cook. 
9th Pupil.—Perfection does not belong to humanity; but the 
nearest approach to it that mortal has attained, is believed to have 
been in Washington; a patriot without blemish; a statesman with. 
out guile; a leader of armies without ambition, except that noble 
and virtuous ambition which excites its possessor to become the 


greatest and the best; a magistrate without severity, yet inflexible Jammy 


in uprightness; a citizen exemplary in the discharge of every duty; 
a man in whose character weakness and faults appeared as specks 
on the brightness of the sun; who had religion without austerity; 
dignity without pride; modesty without diffidence; courage with. 
out rashness; politeness without affectation; and affability with. 
out familiarity,—such was the illustrious Washington. 

The qualities which, as a warrior, Washington manifested mos 
strongly during the Revolutionary conflict, were a perception into. 
itively clear; a coolness at no time disturbed; a firmness tha 
nothing could shake, and a practical judgment that rarely erred, 
When the case was doubtful, he skillfully took advantage of every 
favorable circumstance that presented itself, and was fertile in his 
resources for the creation of circumstances, when they did no! 
occur. It was by this multifarious exercise of his genios that be 


preserved his army from the sword of an enemy overwhelming i: iam 


force, and achieved the freedom and independence of his country, J 


— Casket. 


10th Pupil.—This is the consummate glory of Washington: A 
triumphant warrior where the most sanguine had a right to despair; 
a successful ruler in all the difficulties of a course wholly untried; 
but a warrior whose sword only left its sheath when the first law of 


our nature commanded it to be drawn; and a ruler, who, havio; ial 
tasted of supreme power, gently and unostentatiously desired tha i 
the cup might pass from him, nor would suffer more to wet bili 


lips than the most: solemn and sacred duty to his country and bis 
God required! 

It will be the duty of the historian and the sage, in all ages, ts 
let no occasion pass of commemorating this illustrious man ; avi 


until time shall be no more, will a test of the progress which ou - 


race has made in wisdom and in virtue be derived from the vener 
ation paid to the immortal name of Washington! —Lord Brough. 
Sing: ‘‘ Speed Our Republic.’’ 
11th Pupil.—The birthday of the ‘‘ Father of his Country!” 
May it ever be freshly remembered by American hearts! May 
ever re-awaken in them a filial veneration for his memory; ever rt 
kindle the fires of patriotic regard for the country he loved so well; 


to which he gave his youthful vigor and his youthful energy durin - 


the perilous period of the early Indian warfare; to which he di 
voted his life in the maturity of his powers in the field; to whi li 


again he offered the counsels of his wisdom and his experience # o- 


president of the convention that framed our Constitution; whit! 
he guided and directed while in the chair of state, and for whit 


Ts 


the last prayer of his earthly supplication was offered up, wh? 


it came the moment for him so well, and so grandly, and so calm!) 
to die. 

‘* The first in the hearts of his countrymen! ”’ 
there were brave and wise and good men before his day, in eve! 
colony. But the American nation, as a nation, I do not reckon “ 
have begun before 1774. And the /irst love of that young Amerié 
was Washington.—Ru/fus Choate. 

12th Pupil.—The sword of Washington! Washington, 


sword was never drawn but in the cause of his country, and ne? % ; ; 
sheathed when wielded in his country’s cause! Washington, Ui 


warrior and the legislator! In war, contending by the wages d 
battle for the independence of his country, and for the freedom 4 
the human race, ever manifesting, amidst its horrors, by — 
and by example, his reverence for the laws of peace, and for 


tenderest sympathies of humanity; in peace, soothing the feroci™§ 


spirit of discord, among his own countrymen, into harmony 
union, and giving to that very sword a charm more potent th# 


that attributed in ancient times to the of Orpheus.—/: 


Adams. 
(School repeat in concert :) 
By our altars, pure and free, 
By our law's deep-rooted tree, . 
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us. -General Riva, who is taking a leading part in the eatablish- 


a _ of this work (which is but a part of a large scheme to include 


Wetor the country. They did not make him a great man by appointing 
Shim to the chief command; they appointed him because they knew 


E. bving and dutiful, truthful and prayerful; that you may be like 


Smee; Mr. Hunter, president of the college, and Mr. Simmons, will 


Seepvaded ten years ago, and now has 350 pupils, Besides the day 


Seemildren from Essex and other streets of the typical Hebrew quarter, 


% Bults, but only for those who do not attend the public schools, as 


S00n to obtain assistance from the Italian government. 
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Jan, 80, 1890. 
By the past’s dread memory, 
By our Washington ! 
By our common parent tongue, 
By our hopes, bright, buoyant, young, 
By the tie of country strong,— 
We will still be one. 


© 18th Pupil.—Jast honor to Washington can only be rendered by 
Sobserving his precepts and imitating his example. He has built his 
S>wn monument. We, and those who come after us in successive 
} enerations, are its appointed, its privileged guardians. ‘The wide- 

pread republic is the fature monument to Washington. Maintain 
Mite independence; uphold its Constitution ; preserve its union; de- 
Mond its liberty. Let it stand before the world in all its original 
and beauty, securing pea‘ e, order, equality, and freedom 
Mo all within its boundaries, and shedding light and hope and joy 
Sp pon the pathway of human liberty throughout the world,—and 
SW ashington needs no other monument.—R. C. Winthrop. 
14th Pupil.—When the Revolution came, there were other soldiers 
>lder and better known than Washington, but there were men in 
Songress who had watched his career carefully. They made him, 

herefore, commander-in-chief of the American armies, knowing 

hat nobody else was so sure to do the very best that could be done 


— Anon. 


e was a great man already.—G. C. Eggleston. 

15th Pupil.—Let Mount Vernon be the perpetual memento of 
ur country’s deliverance, and let the reverence with which it is 
egarded, be the token of our gratitude! And when, in ages hence, 
Mahe banks of the silvery Potomac shall resound, as now, with the 
Mibell of passing vessel, and the flag at the masthead shall humbly 
roop, aud the mariner stand uncovered in honor of the sacred spot, 
pt future generations learn the lesson of gratitude and patriotism 
hich these tokens shall daily recite at Mt. Vernon.—Hon. J. W. 


16th Pupil.— Blessed be the name of George Washington,— blessed 
pr evermore! Be like him in your youth,—patient and diligent, 


im in the fulness of years,—esteemed and beloved, happy and 
ood, useful and wise.—Rev. Wm. M. Thayer. 


Hark! what song is that high swelling, 

Like an anthem dropped from heaven, 
Of some joyfal tidings telling, 

Some rich boon to mankind given ? 
’Tis a happy people, singing 

Thanks for Freedom's victory won ; 
Valley, forest, mountain ringing 

With one name,—great Washington. 


Class repeat: ‘* Lord of the Universe.’’ 
Class sing: ‘‘ America,’’ last stanza, 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


mrs Or NEWS FROM THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS.—A ScHOOL 
FOR HEBREW GIRLS. — EDUCATION 
FOR TIE ITALIANS, 
{From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
NEw YorRK, Jan. 24, 1890. 
An the aunual meting on Tuesday for the election of officers 
hd organization of committees of the normal college, Albert 
lamroth, a former commissioner on the Board of Education, was 


ected professor ia German, President of-the-Board Simmons was 
elected chairman of the trustees, and Mr. McMullen, secretary ; 
ommissioners Pardy, Guggenheimer, Gallaway, Hunt, Trand, 
nbbel, Powell, and Mrs. Williams, form the Executive Commit- 


members ex-officio, 


* * 


The trustees of the Boys’ College elected Mr. Simmons chair- 
han, and Mr. McMullen secretary. ‘The executive committee for 
he coming year consisto of Commissioners Holt, Hunt, Peaslee, 
mevoe, Gerard, Sanger, Vermilye, Moriarty, Bepp, and Simmons. 
x * 
The Louis Down-town School for Jewish girls, at 267 Heary 
reet, is in a degreea counterpart of the better known boys’ school. 
the Hebrew Technical Institute, under Professor Leipzigger. 
he Louis School, of which Mrs, A. H. Louis is president, was 


* 


shool, where there are several classes in mental and manual 
aining, there is a Sabbath School attended by a large number of 


nd managed by several well known Jewish ladies who are laboring 

hong these poor children to overcome the social conditions forced 

pon them by the persecutions of their unfortunate progenitors.” 
* * 

Active preparations are now under way for the establishment of 


lian schools in this city. The schools are to be for youths and 


here is no intention of encroaching on educational institutions al- 
bady existing, Instruction will be given in Eoglish, which will be 
bmpulsory, and in Italian. There will be no religious teachings. 


be teachers will be Italians, and it is believed that in this way 
1 haw gs of an ignorant Italian population can be greatly 
ee vant that parents who will not send their children to the pub- 
schools will willingly put them under their own countrymen and 
oe. Day and evening sessions will be held for teaching the 

‘ me branches; and after theso have been established it is 
m°°able that classes in studies of the higher grades will be formed 


ospital, a burean to assist emigrants in learning the ways of this 


and general benevolent work), says that about $15,000 


school committee, which meets’almost’ daily, ispreparing a ‘full 
statement of the’proposed school work and needs ‘thereof, which 
will shortly be made public. It is proposed to establish as soon as 
possible four schools,—one in Harlem, one in Thompson and an- 
other in Mulberry street, and the fourth in Brooklyn. The falfill- 
ment of this plan may be looked forward to asa great public 


benefit. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


A aoop school always tends to good morals. 


To be late but a few minutes is better than to be ab- 
sent a half day. 


HAvE you succeeded in winning one child to love one 
good book this year. 


Wartcn the trend of public sentiment in school, and 
help it in right currents. | 


Honesty is as virtuous in school as in life. 
this fact upon the children. 


Impress 


Pay a premium upon every genuine thought, whether 
the answer is the best or not. 


A MEAN act must be treated so as to make the doer 
hate it, hate himself for doing it. Great tact is needed. 


Do not worship at the shrine of any man who has the 
conceit that he must furnish a new theory for the doing 
of everything under the sun. 


HIGH SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 


The writing of answers to the following questions will 
do much to quicken the thought of the students who are 
prone in high school days to be too much confined to 
books in study hours, and to think too little at other times: 
1. Was Demosthenes a Greek or a Roman? 
2. Did Pericles live before or after Christ ? 
3. Was ZEschines an orator or poet ? 
4. Was Quintillian’s time before or after, or the same 
as Cicero’s ? 
5. Was Cicero’s time before or after Alexander's ? 
6. Was Chatham a poet or an orator ? 
7. Was Pitt or Burke the earlier character in English 
statesmanship ? 
8. Did Webster or Clay die first ? 
9. What was Choate’s Christian name ? 
10. Which was born first, Edward Everett or Charles 
Samner ? 


GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS. 


1. About how much of the United States would Mexico 
cover ? 

2. How do the areas of the United States and Brazil 
compare ? 

3. Which five of the United States have an aggregate 
area about the same as t&ge five Central American re- 
publics, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and San Salvador ? 

4. How does the Argentine Republic compare in area 
with the United States ? 

5. Which of the United States will about equal in extent 
Colombia, South America ? 

6. What states will about equal Bolivia’s territory ? 

7. What states cover about the same area as Penn- 
sylvania ? 

8. What states cover about the same area as Venezuela? 
9. What states cover about the same area as Ecuador ? 
10. What states cover about the same area as Chili ? 
11. What states cover about the same area as Paraguay ? 


ANSWERS. 
1. Mexico would cover all the United States east of 
the Mississippi River, exclusive of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. 
2. Brazil is a little larger than the United States, ex- 
clusive of Alaska. 
3. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and III. 
4. About one half as large. 
5. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohie, Indiana, Illinois, 


Michigan, and Massachusetts. 


6. All the Atlantic states, and Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


7. All the}Atlantic states, andjPennsylvania. 
8. All the Atlantic states, and New Jersey. 
9. Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Il. 
10. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana. 

11. Ohio and Indiana. 


WRITTEN WORK. 
BY SUPT. WILL 8. MONROE, PASADENA, CAL. 


The value of written work is no longer questioned, and 
if teachers are erring in this direction to-day it is in having 
too little oral work. The correction of written work 
puzzles teachers even more than the relative importance 
of oral and written work. In the olden time teachers 
were made to feel that they must not only personally 
inspect, but correct as well, all the mistakes of all the 
pupils in all the written work. The real value of cor- 
rections consists in giving the child a correct for an in- 
correct form and then clinching the correct form, sinking 
it into the automatie. 

It pays to make corrections with a class. A variety of 
methods may be employed for this purpose. (1) Pass 
about among the pupils as they write, and note an 
error here and give a correct form there. By the time 
they have finished writing, a large number of the mistakes 
will have been corrected. (2) Have the pupils read their 
own work and the work of one another. As they read, 
the ear of both pupils and teacher will detect many errors. 
Children need more practice in reading their own writing, 
as well as the writing of their fellows. (3) Have several 
of the pupils transfer their written work to the blackboard, 
and let the class make corrections. (4) Teacher read sev- 
eral papers to the class, and make corrections. Do not 
attempt to correct all the errors of every lesson. Take 
one class of mistakes, or those conimon to the class, and 
dwell upon them until they are no longer made. Take 
the matter of punctuation and give it the undivided force 
of your corrections until the pupils punctuate correctly. 
Treat capitalization, paragraphing, spelling, penmanship, 
and correct forms of expression in a similar way. These 
are the mechanics of written work, and when they become 
automatic, as they should, the full force of the mind is 
reserved for the thoughts to be expressed. 


FACTORING IN ALGEBRA. 


BY H. M. ESTABROOKE. 


A recent number of the New EnGLanp JoURNAL OF 
EpvucatTION contained an article on the necessity for drill 
work in algebra, which showed how needful it is at every 
stage of progress. There is, perhaps, no part of the work 
in that science in which the good effects of constant drill 
will be more manifest than in factoring. It has been said 
that the equation is the one great instrument of algebra, 
the process about which all others cluster. This is prob- 
ably true; but it may be said with equal truth that if the 
equation is king of algebra, factoring is easily prime min- 
ister. A thorough understanding of factoring is valuable 
not only as an admirable means of discipline, but also as 
an instrument with which to abridge many subsequent 
processes. With a knowledge of factoring, the finding of 
the greatest common divisor and the least common mul- 
tiple will be nine tenths accomplished; the reduction of 
fractions will be greatly facilitated, and the multiplication 
and division of fractions will be reduced to 2 minimum of 
time and labor. , 

To secure a thorough knowledge of factoring will need 
much practice on a very large number of examples. 
Those having the form (1) 2 + 10z + 21, (2) 27—10x 
+21, (3) 52—24, (4) should receive 
special attention, because they are of such frequent occur- 
rence. Drill work on these should take the form of a 
systematic analysis, which may be somewhat as follows, 
using example (1) as an illustration: Since the terms 
contain no common monomial factor, the factors of the 
given quantity will be binomials. The first term is literal ; 
therefore, the first term of the binomial factors will be 
literal, and will be x. The third term is numerical ; there- 


fore the second term of the factors will be numerical. 
The sign before the third term is plus, and shows that the 
signs of the second terms of the factors are alike; the 


yen raised, chiefly among our Italian citizens, aud that he 


The and Michigan. 


sign before the second term is plus, and shows that the 
signs of the second term of the factors are plus. The 
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problem is now to find two numbers whose product is -+- 
21, and whose sum is -++ 10 (the co-efficient of the second 


term). The only numbers fulfilling the conditions are -}- 
7 and +-3; therefore the required factors are x 4+-7 and 
2+3. In problem (2) the sign before the third term 


shows that the second terms of the binomial factors have 
like signs; the sign of the second term shows that those 
signs are minus. The problem is to find two numbers 
whose product is -+-21 and whose sum is—10. In 
example (3) the sign of the third term shows that the 
signs of the second terms of the factors are unlike; the 
sign of the second term shows that the larger of the 
second terms of the factors has the plus sign. The problem 
is to find two numbers whose product is—24 and whose 
sum is-++ 5. These numbers are +- 8 and—3; therefore, 
the required factors x-++-8 and x—3. After a little, the 
pupil will learn to analyze readily nearly all the factor- 
able trinominals presented to him. 

The object of insisting upon so careful an analysis is to 
form the habit of examining all the elements of a trino- 
mial expression wherever met. This habit once formed, 
it will ever after be an easy thing to write out at once 


the prime factors of a very large and often recurring class | ; 


of algebraic expressions. 


Considerable time should be given to binomials having| | 
the general form of (5) a™-+-a™, (6) a”—a™, and (7)] 


— 2", in which m is an odd number and 7 is even. 
The principles underlying the separation of these numbers 
into factors should first be thoroughly illustrated, and then 
the principle should be given in the resolution of any 
binomial into its factors. 

An experience of several years in teaching algebra has 
broadened and deepened the conviction that time spent in 
teaching factoring thoroughly is time gained in many sub- 
sequent processes. 


WORKING DRAWINGS. 
BY FANNY HEYWOOD sMITH. 
Fifth Paper. 

Thus far the drawings made have been geometrical 
views of but one face of objects, but that such views are 
not always sufficient Fig. 1 will show; for although a, 3, 
and ¢ are truthful pictures —" 


of the front face of the 
cylinder, square prism, and 


be difficult to distinguish 
them. 

How can we make a 
drawing of each which will 
show its true form without 
employing perspective, 
which involves foreshorten- 
ing and convergence of 
lines? Since it is to a 4y 3 
one from which a carpenter might construct the object, a 
perspective drawing would hardly be practical. 

There may be a few children who, after careful study 
of the object, will suggest,—‘‘ Draw another face.” This 
is just what we will do; but how and where ? 

Look at the cylinder and find a face other than the 
oblong (which represents the outline of the front view). 
You have discovered a circle. 
Good! Suppose we place 
the two thus (Fig. 2). Will 
such a drawing be less enig- 
maticalthana? “ Place the 
cirele above the oblong,” is 
suggested, and probably some- 
thing like this (Fig. 3) ap- 
pears. Does this tell the story? 

Let us try once more, this 
time making a circle whose diameter is equal to the width 
of the oblong, placing it above the same. 

How are we to know that the two drawings are con- 
nected? This word suggests a way, — by connecting 
them by dotted lines. Add a dot-and-dash center line, 
and we shall have Fig. 4 a, the working drawing of a 
cylinder. The teehnical name is “ orthographic projec- 
tion,” but “ working drawing” is a simpler and clearer 
term. The front view is called the elevation, the top 
view the plan, and the plan is placed usually above, some- 


Fig. &, 


— 


| 


ib: 


times below the elevation. The distance between them 
will depend on the size of the 
drawings; it is generally from ¢ _ 
one quarter to one half inch, 

Since dotted and dot-and-dash vig S 
lines are to be constantly em- 
ployed, it is well to drill the class at once in drawing 
them, for it takes practice to make the dots uniform. 

In a former paper it was explained that dot really 
means a tiny dash ; a dot dents the paper. 

Invisible edges are represented by dotted lines, but the 
dashes are longer and heavier than those used to con- 
nect. See Fig. 5,a@ connecting lines, 6 center lines, ¢ 
invisible edges, d full lines. Always leave lines a and } 
lighter than full lines. 

The question at once arises, should working drawings 
be freehand or mechanical? SBoth, I reply. Such 
drawings are most practical, being used by carpenters, 
architects, draughtsmen, machinists, bridge builders, etc. 
No one can be an adept in 
any of these trades without 
an ability to make or read 
their working drawings, 
which must be exact in every 
detail. Suppose a superin- 
tendent wishes to get a draw- 
ing of some machine, and he 
sends his draughtsman to 
make it. It is obvious that 
the shop will be no place in which to make a finished 
drawing. He therefore makes a careful freehand sketch, 
upon which he marks all the dimensions, and from this 
makes his correct mechanical draft of the machine. We 


19. 6 


sketch made, but always a careful one, and from this, 
with rule and measure, the working drawing. Thus let 
each discover and sketch for himself the two views of the 
square prism and triangular prism as in Fig. 4, 3, and c. 
The paper triangle, square pyramid, and cone illustrate 
equally well the need of two views, as in all these the 
elevation is the same (Fig. 6.) 

Should we desire to have any of the above objects con- 
structed from the drawings, a carpen- ="9 

ter would be puzzled to know how i ates 

large to make them. . 


We must therefore mark dimensions 
upon the drawing, as in 8, Fig. 4. 
When, as in this case, there is room to . 
place the marks within the figure, and 
not interfere with any lines, it is done, but in Fig. 7, to 
mark the length of ab, dotted lines are dropped, arrow 
heads placed against them, and the mark placed outside 
the figure. We can measure the altitude of the triangle 
by dotted lines also. In marking a vertical dimension, 
make a figure, reading upward. One dash /= feet, 
two dashes // = inches. - 


LANGUAGE TEACHING.—(VI1.) 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The forms and usages of written language must claim 
their share of attention in the language lessons. Taught 
carefully, and in their proper place, they need not occupy 
the proportion of time which has heretofore been allotted 
to them in the majority of our schools. When we con- 
sider the essential rules which the child must remember 
in writing, we find them few in number. The right use 
of capitals and marks of punctuation, the arrangement 
of paragraphs and the forms of letters, cover them all. 
These rules may be taught entirely from the reading les- 
sons. Their retention depends upon constant practice in 
the daily written work, until the proper use becomes 
habitual. This practice involves “line upon line, and 
precept upon precept,” patient persistence on the part 
of the teacher, continued endeavor on the part of the 
child. With these, every pupil who completes the pri- 
mary course of study ought to be master of the forms 
commonly used in writing. 

When should we begin to teach the use of capitals and 
marks of punctuation? With the first sentence which 
tthe children copy. No sentence should be written with- 
out its initial capital and final period. The copying in- 
volves repeating them again and again. Later the child's 


attention is called to the kind of letter with which the 
sentence begins, and to the place of the period. From 


will follow this method in our work, in all cases having a} 


the beginning he is taught that the sentence is incorrect 
if the small letter is used or the period omitted,—not by 
stating the rule, of course, but by the wise use of the sponge 
where the error has been made. The error will not 
occur until the copying gives place to original sentences, 
and it need not occur then if the attention of the children 
has been called to these invariable features of their copied 
sentences. 

As soon as these points have been so well taught and 
practiced that they need little emphasis, the use of cap. 
itals in names of persons and places may follow. The 
children have had their attention called to the individual] 
cases occurring in their reading lessons, and will easily 
remember to begin with a large letter “every name of a 
boy or a girl, or a town or acity.” Following the prac. 
tice in the use of the period should come the interrogation 
point, perhaps known in the beginning as the question 
mark. But taking up the new should not mean dropping § 
the old. Coustant review should accompany the develop. J 
ment of new ideas. 

The use of Jand Oas words, and the use of the comma, 
after direct address and words in a series, are next in 
order. Then the apostrophe in contractions, in singular 
possessives, and lastly, in plural possessives; the occa- 
sional use of the exclamation point, and the proper use of 
quotation marks, completes the list. 

These marks are best taught in connection with the 
usual reading lesson. The first, second, and third Readers 
afford ample illustration of all the facts that need to be 7m 
taught in regard to the use of capitals and marks of punc- 3 
tuation. Careful copying will help to impress the teach. 7m 
ing; dictation lessons will test the skill and knowledge Tam 
gained. : 
The fact that the reading book is utilized in the written 
language lesson does not necessitate interrupting the read- 

ing exercise by questions that draw the attention from 

the thought of the reading lesson. Such disjointed teach- 

ing is always ineffective. A few definite lessons on each 

of the marks chosen to be taught will be more helpful 
than an indefinite series of haphazard talks arising fron 3 
the simple appearance of the work in question on the @ 
page of the Reader. The children should receive definite 
instruction,—not simple telling,—as to the use of the 
mark, and then be called upon to use it again and again, 
wherever its use is made necessary in their daily work. 

The forms in use in letter writing should be taught at 
least in the third primary year. The language power in- 
volved grows through the practice in story-telling, descrip: 


'|tion of pictures and objects, and the well-conducted reading 


lessons. But the “ mechanics” of letter writing can come 
only through repeating the forms over and over again. 
Copying should precede, here as in the other lessons. It 
is an excellent thing for pupils who are studying letter 
forms to write many of their language lessons in that 
form, until they become familiar with the required ar 
rangement. Stories, descriptions, etc., fit themselves 
easily to the letter form, and give the children something 
to say,—an important feature of good letter writing. 
Reviewing the “technique” of written work, we find 
few points to be impressed. It would seem that these 
few might be so thoroughly taught in the primary school 
that the upper grades need add little besides the opportu Ii 
nity for continued practice. The method is simple: @ 
attention called to the use of the given forms in the fami Rm 
iar lessons; careful copying; frequent and definite dicta Hy 
tion ; constant practice ; continued reviews. One poitt 
at a time, but that point held and reviewed while a sec 
ond is taught, and these held and reviewed while a third 
is added. So the short list is completed, without any 
undue proportion of time being given to this part of the wor! 
For the main business of language teaching should 10 
be to teach written forms, to the exclusion, partial or ¢” 
tire, of skill in the expression of thought. The mecha 
ical features should be introduced only as they are nece* 
sitated by the written expression, and should never be * 
emphasized as to seem to the child the most imports 
thing in the lesson. The words are the vehicle # 
thought ; the forms are simply the shapes which custo” im 
has decreed these words shall assume. But all the whl! a 
the thought is the vital thing. ae 
Let the language lessons lead to right thinking, thoug)' Hi 
ful talking, and clear writing. Use the rules of write = 


expression simply as a means to this end, and they will “ 
assume their proper place in our language teaching. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SELF-CONVICTED. 


Where is much said and written upon the barbarity of corporal 
punishment; much that is wise, and some that is foolish. After a 
somewhat long experience I believe that the teacher should not be 
deprived of this resource, if it seems necessary. And I do believe 
a jadicious use will sometimes save a good deal of fretting and nag- 
ging om both sides,—for I know a teacher often provokes disobe- 


dience. Teachers are human beings dealing with human beings,— 
and angels’ wings are not bestowed with normal school diplomas. 
Perhaps come younger teacher may be interested in an experience 
[had yesterday. A boy about seven years old evidently did not 
get out of bed on the right side. He troubled me all day in vari- 
ous ways, and when reproved, puckered up his mouth in rebellious 
style, and peeped out of his eye-corner to see who was amused. At 
night, when they were in the dres:ing-room, preparing to go home, 
I noticed him shaking his head at another boy thr eateningly, and 
scented the “‘lick you on the way home.’’ I eaid, “‘ Arthur, you 
mav sit in your seat.’’ 
When the rest were gone, I called him to me. ‘* What was 
the trouble in there ?’’ ‘‘ George Jones pounded me.”’ ‘‘ And so 
you were going to pound him going home?” ‘‘ Yes, m’m.’’ 
** Now, Arthur, don’t you really think you would feel better for a 
little stick ?’? ‘* No, m’m,—yes, m’m.’’ ‘‘ You think you need 
alittle stick ?’’ ‘* Yes,m’m.’’ ‘* Very well, go to the closet, and 
bring the rattan.’’ He brought the rattan, and followed me into 
the dressing-room. ‘‘ How much do you need ?’’ Two strikes 
on each hand,’’ he answered promptly. When the four blows had 
been given, I said, ‘‘ Are you sure that is enough, that you can re- 
member now ?”’ ‘* Yes, m’m,—that’s enough.’’ And I think it 
will last him several months,—perhaps till the long vacation. At 
all events it was better than an hour’s lecture. It certainly saved 
time and temper. M. E. 


ALGEBRAIC QUESTIONS, 


=—117. Find sand y. 
22+y=8 «+ =152. Find the value of z and y. 

3. Half my age squared is equal to my age inverted. Find my 
age. 


I should be glad to see the solution to these questions. 
OWEN BUCKLEY. 
1, z+y=7(1) — 117 (2) 
x® == 3843 — 147y + 2ly? — y® 117 + 
y — 2) — 2y® + 2ly? — 147y + 226 = 0 ( 
— lly — 1138 =0 
= + ¥— 612) 
Thus y = 2, or }(1 + ¥— 615) 
x= 5, or}(— 27 F 615). 
2. y = 8 (1) 2 == 152 (2 
Divide (2) by (1) 4 (3) 
Square (1) x? + 2ry + y? = 64 
Sry = 45 (4 
ry = 15 (5 
Sabtract (5) from (3) x? — 2ry + y* = 4 (6) 
= F 2 (7) 
z+y=8 
2x = 10, or 6 
x = 5, or 3 
2y = 6 or 10 
y=S8or5d 


8. The wording is not good. It should read: The square of 
half the number of years of my age is equal to the number formed 
by reversing the order of the digits of this number. . 

Let x = left-hand digit, y = right-b nd digit of this number. 


Then my age is 10x + y (years) (=*") = 10y +z 


100x? + 20ry + y? = 40y + 4x 
100z? + 20ry + y? — 40y — 4x = 0 
There is only one condition given with two unknown numbers; 
80 we ony two unknown numbers. This 
comes under the of ‘‘ Indeterminate Equations’’ (page 211 of 
Bradbury's Academic Algebra). 
Suppose + = 1, then we have cot y? — 40y —4=0 


2— 0y = — 
y=> 10 10 4 2 = 12 
As 12 is not a digit, 8 must be the vaiue of y for this problem. - 
By trial of any other value for x, it will be found that the value 
of y is imaginary, or absurd. Hence the man’s age was 18 years. 


RULES OR NO RULES. 


As I have neither the time nor the desire to enter into a long - 
drawn-out discussion with Mr. Richards or any one else in regard 
to the rale question, @ discassion which would probably be very un- 
interesting to most readers of the JOUKNAL and would convert 


neither of us, I shall say only a few final words in reply to his 
article of 


In the first place I must thank Mr. Richards for quoting from 


my articles some of those ‘‘ loose statements” to which I am glad 
to have special attention called; viz, ‘that the thinking out of a 
concrete problem must precede its working out,” that “ the child 
perry dak ga aud soon. Every repetition will help drive the 
an Richards really means that his rale, ‘‘ Be sare to under- 
: tk the language of a problem,” is the only one necessary, I do 
p> an why he opposes my statements. For this rule is no rule 

fine’ it is an educational axiom, which holds in every branch 
o* instruction and to which every teacher would assent. Of course 
lige, require the pupil to do anythiog until we have made 

'm understand what is required. So in teaching discount, we 
— explain to the pupil what is meant by the term “true dis- 
ouat."” When he has grasped the idea, I know not why, if he 
- ve ~~ Over the preparatory ground, he should not fiod out how 
him. ve @ problem in discount without having a rale thrust upon 


of pure arithmetic, any more than it would be to find the height of 
a steeple from data obtained by the surveyor’s observations with 
the chain and the theodolite. In both cases arithmetical calcula- 
tions are necessary; but in the one some knowledge of geometry, 
in the other of trigonometry must precede a thorough understandiog 
of the processes. As the topic under discussion is arithmetic, the 
milk-pail problem is not to the point. 

CELIA DOERNER. 


— 


HOW POETS REGARD POETIC GIFTS. 


Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 

Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well ; 

No writing lifts exalted man so high 

As sacred and soul-moving poesy. 

—Duke of Buckinghamshire. 
O sorrowful great gift conferred upon poete, of a two-fold life, 
When one has been found enongh for pain. 
—Mrs. Browning. 


Better a crust and a song, than a sirloin and a groan. 
—John Harris, the Cornish Poet. 
There is a pleasure in poetic pains. — Cowper. 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 
— Shelley. 


Many are the poets who have never penned their inspiration, and 
perchance the best. — Byron. 


My eyes make pictures, when they’re shut. 
— Coleridge. 


No poet ever wove in numbers all his dreams. 
— Adelaide Proctor. 


I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 
— Tennyson. 


Many are the poets sown by nature, 
And go to the grave unthought of. 
— Wordsworth. 


Poets lose half the praise they should have got. 


— Waller. 
And when thou sendest poets 
To such dull folk as we, 
Inspire our blind and doubting eyes 
To know them when we see. 
—J. G. Holland. 


Poetic fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground. 
— Addison. 


While pensive poets painful vigils keep, 
Sleepless themselves to give their readers sleep. 
—P. ope. 
Sweeter than any song, 
My songs that found no tongue. 
— Whittier. 


His thoughts were song, his life was singing ; 
Men’s hearts, like harps, he held and smote, 
Bat in his heart went ever ringing, 
Ringing the song he never wrote. 
— Helen Hunt. 


For Poets’ ears are ever quick to Praise. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


Fond fool, that deem’st the streaming glory nigh ; 
How vain the chase thine ardor has begun! 
— Beattie. 


THE CORRECT POSITION. 


The Chicago Herald gives a local anecdote in which there is a 
hint to teachers who would not tempt children into ‘‘ ways that are 
dark.’’ It seems that in some of the schools the free arm writing 
system is in vogue, which requires an unnatural twisting over of 
the hand. To insure the correct position the teacher placesa smal) 


horn button on the back of the hand, which, if tipped in the least, 
leta the button slip off, to betray the fault. ‘‘ Mamma,’ said a 
little girl, jast returned home, pleased with herself, ‘‘ I kept my 
button on my hand nicely to-day. That was because I stuck it 
with gum.,”’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please tell me the origin of the expressiov, ‘‘ Such is life.’’ 
8S. M., Peace Dale, R. I. 


— How, when, and where was the banking system originated ? 
CasH, Biddeford, Me. 


— Which are supposed to be the longest lived people in the 
world ? THADDEUS. 


— What is the plural of Knight Templar? What is its posses- 
sive plural ? J. L. H. 


— To ‘‘ Teacher’: The pronunciation of Saint-Saéns is the 
same as cing-cents ; €., sin-san. G. H. S. 


— To ‘‘ W. T. C.”: The great seal of the United States was 
adopted in June, 1782. It is used only by the Secretary of State, 
and indicates the authority of the government. 


THATCHER, Rorbury. 


—Through the query columns of the JOURNAL OF EpvucaTION, 
[should like to have the following quotation from Longfellow’s 
poem, ‘‘ Children of the Lord’s Supper ”’ explained : 


“ Father he hight and he was in the parish.” 
An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


— To ‘‘S,S. M.””: Lord Byron was the author who said he 
awoke one morni»g and found himself famous. The p2ssage occur: 
in his journal, aud refers to the fame which directly followed the 


As for tae other problem given by Mr. Richards, ‘‘to find the num- | Lord Byron. 


of pints ina milk-pail of given dimensions,” that is not a question 


publication of Childe Harold.’ is quoted in Moore's Lise of 


G, i. 8. 
Credit to P, 8. D. 


— To ‘‘ Moore’’: ‘‘ He that complains against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.’’ 


The correct rendering is,— 


** He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.’’ 


Often incorrectly given thus,—~ 


** A man convinced against his will.’’ 


The above will be found in Batler’s [Judibras, lines 547-548, 
Credit to S. M., Peace Dale, R. I. P. S. D. 


— What Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, has said in his late report 
on American schools about blackboards, or rather the scarcity c* 
blackboards in English schoolrooms, is true so far as my knowledge 
goes, but it seems to me hardly the thing to ascribe the deficiency 
to the teachers, as he seems to in saying, ‘‘ English teachers have 
yet to learn the proper use of the blackboard.’’ I once said toa 
member of the London school board, as I looked at the diminutive 
blackboard in the schoolroom where we were standing, ‘‘ We 
should have this room lined with board in America.’’ To which 
he replied, ‘‘ Ah, but you know that means monsy.’’ Perhaps it 
is as hard to get proper materials for schoolroom work in England 
as in some places in the United States, H, 


— Some correspondent recently wrote of the school for the slaves 
in one of the palaces on the Palatine Hill in Rome, and of the 
scratchings on the wall. They did not amuse me half as much as 
something of the same kind which I saw ia Switzerland, on that wild 
road between Interlaken and Grindelwald. In one of those little 
Swiss villages which even in summer, when roses hang on the walls 
of the chalets, are dreadful in the thought of what winter must be, 
[ saw a schoolhouse whose whitewashed outsids presented a tempt- 
ing surface to the young artist. He had not neglected his opportu- 
nity. There on the white wall was a horrible drawing in red 
crayon, a brother to the effigies I have seen drawn many u time in 
the state of Maine by school children. I have forgotten manya 
picture, statue, and building I saw in Europe, but I don’t forget 
that dreadfal figare the naughty boy had drawn on his schoolhouse, 
and I have debated in myself many a time if he was “‘ mad at the 
teacher,’’ or what was his reason for doing it. It was the touch 
that made us kin. A. M. L. H. 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PROF. E. T. TOMLINGON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


METHODS OF TEACHING HOMER AND VERGIL.—(IL.) 


Having had this training in Vergil, or a considerable portion of 
it, the reading of Homer is much more readily taken up. The 
great obstacle at the outset is the dialect, but with the admirable 
helps in our present textbooks, this seldom gives trouble after the 
first half of the first book is completed, in the course of which a 
most careful study of all Homeric forms is made. The first ten or 
fifteen lessons are short enough to enable us to deal with every de- 
tail, which, later on, becomes unnecessary; and then the time of 
each lesson is mainly occupied with a few points, thereby cultivating 
thoroughness, affording variety, and concentrating the attention. 

The Teaching of Scansion in Homer and Vergil.— At the very 
beginning of Vergil we begin our study of the meter. A general 
knowledge of quantity must have been attained from previous 
practice in pronunciation, but its application to verse gives it the 
first touch of life. We firat review our acquaintance with the gen- 
eral rules for quantity, then take up those for final syllables, put- 
ting all into immediate practice in the classroom. Then comes a 
short talk on the subject of verse and measure with the ordinary 
terms employed, to be followed by an immediate and carefu! stady 
of these in the grammar. After the class has run over the first 
fifty lines, pointing out all cases where elision or ecthlipsis must 
occur, illustrate the end desired by reading as well as possible a 
considerable number of lines from the /neid, and marking off a 
few into feet with all the signs of quantity, caesural pause, and 
ictus. After this, ingenuity will not fail to enable a pupil to mark 
off, transfer to the blackboard, and with the help of the ictus 
marks, read from four to six lines daily. Each day add a little to 
the stock of knowledge, by explaining rules for penults when incre- 
ments. Such exceptions as daily occur will readily fix themselves 
in pupils’ minds. The next step is to require preparation of the 
same number of lines without the division into fest, after which 
new lines may be attempted without previous preparation. All 
pupils cannot be taught to scan well; the music must be felt. 
Some must needs see the feet before they can read; others, feeling 
the movement of the verse, and exercising care not to sound false 
quantities, read the verse smoothly and with regard to the meaning, 
which the former class will be too busy to attend to, being absorbed 
with the necessity of discovering the feet. The one fiads the scan- 
sion nothing more than a mechanical dissection of the line, occa- 
sionally helpful in determining meaning; the other finds an added 
beauty in the rhythmical flow, which, as in a musical accompani- 
ment of the voice, pervades the whole, giving a sense of complete- 
ness without obtrading itself upon the listener. 

Scansion in Homer is a less difficult matter, owing, first, to pre- 
vious practice in Vergil ; and, secondly, because nearly all of the 
quantities are obvious at a glance. Its chief difficulty lies in the 
frequent cases of symzesis and of hia‘us, jastifiable and apparent. 
When these are mastered, practice in reading aloud and the mem- 
orizing of forty or fifty lines of varyiog diffisulty has usaally been 
suceessiul in briogiog around all but the mst obdurate cases. 
Antuug W. 


William Penn School, Philadelphia. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN. 30, 1890. 


Fear the first symptoms of superstitious reverence for 
a device. 


Estimate what you teach at its actual, not its conven- 
tional, value. 


OnE THIRD of the 34,118 university students of Ger- 
many are Jews. 


OnE in every fourteen hundred of the men, women, 
and children of Germany is in a university. 


THE Minnesota teachers are heroic. They propose to 
have Congress reform the English language. 


Cuicaco claims a larger subscription book business 
than New York, Boston, and Philadelphia combined. 


THERE was never a time when so much attention was 
given to the “ American school idea”’ by the press of the 
country. 


THE modern educator is in the same danger of being 
fettered by German pedagogy that the old school man was 
by classic philosophy. 

Tue largest single state bond in this country is a school 
bond held by the State of California, issued Sept. 6, 1871, 
for $900,000 and paying into the school fund semi- 
annually $27,000. 


GOVERNOR CAMPBELL, of Ohio, shows his “ newness ” 
in endorsing Indiana’s textbook scheme. Sophistry has 
great attractions for some politicians. They are entirely 
willing to pay $16 for $10 worth of goods if they can 
only pay $8 at a time. 

Pustic ScHoots have been established by the Mexican 


government, even in the rural districts, for the benefit of 
Mexicans, Indians and half-breeds, and now a normal 


music, penmanship, gymnastics, mercantile correspond- 
ence, mathematics, history, and the common branches, 
with a four years’ course. 


Tue Australian Schoolmaster,—by the way, one of our 
most instructive exchanges,—has the following incident, 
which, if a fact, will furnish a new occupation for the 
already overworked teacher : 


A new disease resulting from keeping the mouth open too much 
has been discovered by Dr. Guje, of Amsterdam. He observed a 
boy who bad been at school for a year without being able to master 
the firat three letters of the alphabet. On examining him, it was 
fonnd that the nasal passages were quite closed by large swellings. 
That this directly influenced the healthy activity of his brain was 
covclusively shown by the fact that, after the removal of the swell- 
ing and the opening of a nasal passage, the lad learned the whole 
alphabet within a week, At first the teacher was as much aston- 
ished at this as the parents of the boy, but having been put ona 
new track, he soon came upon new instances. A pupil of the 
gymnasium could not make any headway in mathematics. He was 
found to have obstruction in the nasal cavity, which prevented him 
from breathing in the proper way. After having undergone the 
necessary operation, his mental troubles also soon came to an end, and 
he became at once as smart as his companions. If these are facts 
it may be well for teachers to examine the noses of their dull pupils. 


PRAISE, PRICE, PRIZE. 


The Cincinnati Commercial publishes a communication 
from a young poet, whose name is familiar to every maga- 
zine reader, and who is regarded as one of the most suc- 
cessful of the younger poets of the day, who had thirty- 
eight poems accepted and published last year by The Cent- 
ury, Scribner's, Harper’s, St. Nicholas, Lippincott’s, 
Puck, and Judge, and he gives the following as the pay- 
ment received by him: 


5 poems to the Century, at $10 and $15 - - - $60 00 
3 poems to Seribner’s at $10 - - - - - = 3000 
7 poems to Puck and Judge, inall - - - - 653 25 
1 poem to Lippincott’s - - - - - - - - 12 50 
5 poems to the Harper periodicals - - - - - 45 50 
11 poemsto Life - - - - - + - = = = 63 25 
2 poems to St. Nicholas - - - - - += = = 22 50 
4 poems to various other periodicals - - - - 19 25 
38 poems. Total - - - - $306 25 


These prices are good. The fact that these magazines 
accepted so many of his verses is in itself proof of their 
merit. It is not an encouraging showing for young 
writers, but only one side of the case. He is now winning 
his spurs. The first step is to get the market; to estab- 
lish his price will come later; and the prize will come 
latest. 

There are three words that have the same root idea, — 
praise, price, and prize. A man must first win praise, he 
can then establish his price, and will eventually win the 
prize. There are poets who easily receive this amount 
for two or three productions, and this young man will do 
so if he cultivates the talent that is certainly his. 


THE ST. PAUL DATE. 


The National Educational Association has this year 
placed the date of meeting a week earlier than usual. 
This has brought it into collision with a number of 
other important meetings in an unexpected way. The 
American Institute of Instruction and the New York 
State Association both meet at Saratoga on the same days 
that the National meets at St. Paul. The New York 
State University Convocation meets at Albany the same 
week. The Maryland and Pennsylvania Associations 
meet the same week. 

In view of these facts Pres. James H. Canfield has 
issued a statement to the directors accompanied by these 
questions : 

1, Will the proposed change increase the attendance from your 
state; and if so, why ? 

2. Will the proposed change decrease the attendance from your 
state; and if so, why ? 

3. State your choice of dates = 8 to 11, or Jaly 15 to 18,— 
and your reasons for such choice other than given above. 

4. Will a change interfere with any educational arrangements, 
—such as summer echools, county institutes, etc.,—in your state or 
section? Please explain. 

We can readily see that many interests are to be con- 


the attendance of the teachers can readily see what it 
will mean to us. Whatever the decision, there will be 
the fullest confidence in the wisdom of those with whom 
the responsibility rests. 


LA GRIPPE’S REVELATION. 


La Grippe has brought to light some interesting facts 
concerning the teaching profession. In Brooklyn, for 
instance, substitutes could not be found to take the 
places of the sick teachers. The same has been true in 
nearly every large city. The many openings for women 
into other lines of work have greatly thinned the ranks 
of would-be teachers. One of the Brooklyn teachers, 
whose class during her illness had to be taken by a lad 
from one of the higher grades, recently said, “ Women 
have begun to profit by the fact that they can do better 
out of school than in. With less time and cost required 
to prepare themselves, with less wire-pulling and waiting, 
they can get work at type-writing, stenography, and other 
occupations, on better pay and in pleasanter conditions 
than teaching offers.” She further says, “I know six 
women who made this choice, and took a course in stenog- 
raphy, which was shorter and less costly than in the normal 
and training schools. They get work readily, and at as 
good a price, at first, as they would have had after years 
of teaching. One of them started on $8 a week, was soon 
advanced to $10, then to $12, and in a short time she 
had $15.” She says, “ These girls are happier, less 
worried by their business, better paid and in better health 
than, judging from my experience and observation, 
they would have been as teachers.” This is a statement 
worthy of consideration. The schools certainly cannot 
continue to claim the brightest, most wholesome young 
women, unless inducements are offered such as have not 
been in the past. Office work is now as honorable in 
the eyes of the public as teaching. If the hours and 
weeks of labor are longer, there is absolute freedom from 
thought and responsibility when not employed, which is 
certainly not true of teaching. 

We do not think there will be permanently such a turn 
in the tide as to make it impossible to secure good teach- 
ers; but we do rejoice in the thought that there is to be 
such a scarcity of teachers that those who enter the pro- 
fession will receive better pay, be more appreciated, and 
command a respect which is never enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of an over-crowded profession. 


SCHOOLMA’AMS WELL ENOUGH PAID. 


Phe Chicago Tribune astonishes us by its arguments 
upon the subject of teachers’ salaries, saying that the 
movement for their increase is a “ mischievous effort on 
the part of the politicians and ultramontanes to cripple 
the public schools.” It argues that they teach but 975 
hours, including all the holidays; that their work does 
not call for intellectual ability of high order ; that patience 
and tact are the essential qualities; that they receive 80 
cents per hour for their services, which is far in excess of 
the average pay of men; that the policeman receives but 
29 cents an hour; the mechanic, 25 cents; the female 
cashier, 20 cents, ete. 

It is well for teachers to know the line of policy pur- 
sued by those who array themselves against the financial 
advancement of the craft, and govern themselves accord- 
ingly. There could scarcely be a greater absurdity than 
to compare the requirements,—professional, intellectual, 
moral, and social,—of a teacher in Chicago, a city at the 
forefront in schoolroom methods, with a Chicago police- 
man. It would be entirely feasible to secure teachers of 
the policeman’s attainments for 29 cents per hour, and 
thereby save five-eighths of the entire salary expense, and 
in three months the schools would be deserted and the 
salaries all saved and the schoolhouses for sale. Here is 
a rare opportunity for economy. Twenty-five-cents-an- 
-hour-mechanic teachers, or twenty-cents-an-hour-cash-girl 
‘teachers, would be about as feasible.” 

The vacations are not only of no financial advantage to 
the teacher, but are now an expense ; they are not length- 
ened in her interest, but at the demand of the parents ; 


sulted in deciding whether or not a change should be 


school,— Heuela normal,—is decreed by President Diaz. 
The curriculum embraces instraction in modern languages, 


made, but those in the East whe know how largely these 
great Eastern gatherings absorb the loyalty and command 


increase of holidays is always opposed by them ; they have 
Special, social, and professional financial demands unknown 
to low-paid per-hour laborers. The struggle for the past 
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twenty years has been to require teachers to rank with 
professional men and women rather than with policemen, 
mechanics, and shop girls in their intellectual attainments. 
The time has passed when “ patience and tact are the 
essential qualities of the teacher.” Only keen minds, 
well trained, and always devoted to the profession, can 
keep Chicago at the front. 

Whether or not it is wise for Chicago to raise the sal- 
aries of its teachers we do not know, but we do know 
that the arguments of the Tribune are entirely beneath 
the dignity of a paper so broad in its philosophy, so gen- 
erous in its sympathies, so just in its intentions as we 
have found it to be on other questions. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN EUROPE. 


Hiuberle, a schoolmaster in the small city of Swabia, 
taught school fifty years, and kept a record of every pun- 
ishment. These footed up as follows: 911,527 strokes 
with a cane; 124,010 cuts with a rattan; 20,989 cuts on 
the hand with the ruler; 136,715 strokes with the hand; 
10,235 slaps on the mouth; 7,905 boxes on the ear ; 
1,115,000 punches of the head; 777 times he had 
boys kneel on peas; 613 times on three-cornered pieces 
of wood. 

This is but a partial list, but it is sufficient to show 
that in the last century, after the reform in education had 
begun, there was some vigor in the schoolmaster of the 
day. It is not easy to see what else a man could have 
time for who punished 2,323,571 blows in 52 years, or 
44,684 a year, or allowing 300 school days to the year 
nearly 150 blows a day. It is hardly conceivable that 
Master Hiuberle should have exaggerated, but it is more 
inconceivable that he had any time for registration when 
he punished 150 blows a day. We give the fact merely 
as an educational curiosity of the last century. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THOUGHT - MEMORY.—(XV.) 


Memory, as it is generally regarded, is the fruit of 
thought either keen or long continued. It is an effort, 
and not infrequently the greatest intellectual effort of 
which a person is conscious. This should not be con- 
founded with word memory, so called, which applies to 
the attempts to lodge words in the memory with no 
thought effort. It is a common thing to see a child sit 
over a book repeating words or sentences a score of times 
in an aimless way, with the expectation that they will 
lodge in the memory by some mysterious art. The result 
is that the power to think is weakened. The child forms 
a dislike for genuine study, and either concludes he has 
no memory or thinks himself a great scholar, because of 
rare power in this direction. 

This word-memory is the thing condemned by those 
who complain of the school for giving too much attention 
to the memory. There is ground for suspicion of intel- 
lectual weakness where this form is noticeable. It is the 
result of an unfortunate focus through attention and in- 
terest. It is attention to words pure and simple, some- 
what after the same general manner that a conductor of 


thought of their character or strong characteristics. It is 
interest in the peculiarities of words and their setting, 
with no interest in the thought behind them, very much 
as a punster, when introduced to a gentleman who has 
done some heroic deed, accomplished some great feat, or 
attained eminence in literature, art, or science, is more 
delighted to find a name upon which he can pun than to 
meet one of the world’s leaders. 

This power of word-retention is one of the most easily 
attained of all the intellectual arts, if one will focus his 
mind upon words rather than thoughts, like the stenog- 
rapher who records sounds, not ideas. Thought-memory 
runs very close to word-memory, with this distinction that 
it fixes figures, phraseology, facts by grasping the thought 
beneath them. In the case of figures the thought must 
be in the figures, In the case of words, such a mind only 


phrases with a feeling that in no other way could they 
have the thought so clearly in mind. The very general 
impression that the Scriptures should be memorized ver- 
batim ad literatim et punctuatim is a public testimony 
to this truth. Not all of the Bible has this claim upon 
our adoration, not all of it, by any means, has any intel- 
lectual claim to a place in our memory ; but its statement 
of truths in the King James version are, so far as I can 
recall, without exception so classic, concise, clear, and 
tonic, that to memorize them tends to quicken thought. 
This saying is true in large measure with the setting of 
truths in Shakespeare and other classic writers who con- 
centrate a great truth in a single phrase. One of the 
highest ends to be attained by the school is power to at- 
tend closely with genuine interest and keen thought to 
the concentrated wisdom of the ages, focused to the 
winnowed phrase of the classic writers in science, art, 
literature, and philosophy. 
The power to see and handle objects, the power to dis- 
criminate in sense-impressions are well enough in their 
way. They are absolutely indispensable as a means to an 
end, or rather as an initiation to means to an end. But 
whether the boy is to handle the knife as butcher or sur- 
geon, to sit on the hench as shoemaker or judge, to use 
the chisel in the studio or in the quarry, he needs his at- 
tention, his interest, and his thought centered upon the 
best wisdom thus far developed in the lines of life that 
he touches. To be handy may make him secure in his 
position as a servant; to be thoughtful will assure him 
leadership among the masters of his craft. Observation, 
manual training, memory through attention and interest, 
must all lead up to and develop high art in thinking 
along the highest lines, in whatever direction circumstances 
or choice may direct our lives, and this thinking 
must be so done that the fruit thereof shall abide as the 
richest store in memory. 
This must be provided for, the trend established, and 
the habit formed early in school life. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 
The California State Association will meet at Los Angeles in 
March. 


The Boston School Board are grappling with many problems 
this year. 

Dr. Z. X. Snyder will have a summer school at Indiana, Pa., 
this year. 

The White Mountain Summer School will meet at Littleton, 
N. H., this season. 


Glens Falls, Saratoga, and Round Lake Summer Schools will all 
be as one at Glens Falls this year. 


Supt. T. M. Balliet’s success in introducing the best of ‘‘ modern 
methods ’’ at Springfield, Mass., is already assured. , 
Supt. I. Freeman Hall, of Leominster, has taken long advance 
strides professionally the past year through his institute work. 


W. E. Richardson, Cleveland, O., becomes secretary of the de- 
partment of elementary instruction, N. E. A., vice F. A. Chase, 
who resigns. 

The present movement for placing the national colors on school 
buildings was first suggested by the well known educator, Mr. J. 
S. Barrell, of Cambridge. 


Miss Anna Barrows, of the North Bennett Street Cooking School, 
has worked out many of the problems of school culinary teaching 
with great wisdom and skill. 

The public schools of Massachusetts fall behind the private 
schools more than 2,000 in increase of attendance. Forty-eight 
new private schools have been opened. 


Judge A. S. Draper issues the program of the Department of 
Superintendence, 9 University Place, New York City, Feb. 18-20. 
It is printed in full in our news columns. 


George Howland’s Addresses upon Schoolroom Topics, issued by 
the Appletons in their ‘‘ International Education Series,”’ is one of 
the few books that we do not hesitate to say every teacher should 
read. 


The following additional appointments of state managers have 
been made: C. H. Clemmer, Grand Forks, N. D.; Fred. Dick, 
Denver, Colorado; A. Salisbury, Whitewater, Wis.; D. W. 
Harlan, Wilmington, Del. ; W. M. Beardshear, Des Moines, Ia. 

The Norfolk County High School Teachers’ Club, which dines at 
the Thorndike once in two months, is a departure that deserves 
special mention. Women are admitted upon the same conditions 
as men, and enjoy all honors and share all responsibilities with 
them. Fred T. Farnsworth, of Brookline, is the president, and 
N. Louis Sheldon, of Norwood, secretary. The discussion, opened 
by Prin. Edgar R. Downs, of Weymouth, at the meeting on Sat- 
urday, upon ‘‘ The Marking System,’’ was one of the most intelli- 


memorizes them when it idolizes, as it were, the classic 


* Copyright, 1880, 


| listened, Mr. Farnsworth has worked out the problem of a better 


gent, sensible, all-around treatments of the subject to which we have 


In the death of Prof. Francis Bowen, Harvard. loses one of the 
distinguished members of the faculty. He was born in Charles- 
town, Sept. 8, 1811. He studied in the Mayhew School, Boston, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, graduating from Harvard, class of 1833. 
He taught two years at Phillips Exeter. He was professsr in Har- 
vard from 1835 to 1839; studied in Europe, 1839-40; owned and 
edited the North American Review for ten years; and was profes- 
sor in Harvard from 1853 until last month (December, 1889). He 
received the degree of LL.D., in 1879. He has exerted a decided 
influence in wide fields. Among his most prominent writings have 
been the following: ‘‘ Documents of the Constitution of England 
and America, from Magna Charta to the Federal Constitution of 
1789”? (1854), ‘* Principles of Political Economy Applied to the 
Condition, Resources, and Institutions of the American People ”’ 
(1856), ‘A Treatise on Logic’’ (1864), ‘‘ American Political 
Economy ”’ (1870), ‘‘ Modern Philosophy from Descartes to Schop- 
enhauer and Hartmann’’ (1877), and ‘‘ Gleanings of a Literary 
Life’’ (1880). 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


THE DOG AND THE COLLAR. 
(With apologies to Longfellow.) 


I lost my dog from the lightning express ; 
Where he had vanished, I could not guess; 
So fast he escaped that with all my might 

I could not o’ertake him in his flight. 


I found his collar with his name thereon ; 

It should go and find my faithful ‘* Don”’ ; 
For the collar endowed with an instinct rare, 
Would find the dog, as the dog the hare. 


I flung out the collar into the air ; 

It whizzed out of sight, I knew not where; 
For my vision was far too much impaired 
To note for long how the collar fared. 


Long, long days after, with my travels o’er, 
I found myself at my home once more ; 
And the dog and his collar, as I ken’d, 
I found again at the house of a friend. 
Auntie (holding a skein of worsted)—‘‘ Where in the world is the 
end of this ? ”’ 
Freddie—‘‘ Why, auntie, didn’t I see you cut it off just a little 
while ago; how can you expect to find it ? ”’ 


Laphson remarks that the pedals are the principal features of 
an organ. 

The recent fires have seriously injured the leather dealers, as 
they have taken away their sole occupation. 


It is a wise beast that knows its own fodder. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Smile at their first small venture as we may, 


The schoolboy’s copy shapes the scholar’s hand. 
— Holmes. 


— It is said that Secretary Blaine spends several hours each day 
on literary work. He is engaged upon some historical treatise. 

— One of the most wonderful of the Edison exhibits at the Paris 
Exposition was the little instrument which enables an operator to 
sign a check one hundred miles distant. 

— The father of the late Robert Browning was once a clerk of 
the Rothschilds. The family is an old one, and the original name, 
as the poet told a literary friend, was De Bruni. 

— Ivan Panin, the Russian /itt¢érateur, was an infidel up to the 
time of his graduation from Harvard in 1884. Since becoming a 
Christian he has renounced lecturing on worldly topics, and will 
henceforth devote himself to religious work. 

— Russia has 686 periodical publications. Seventy-eight of these 
are political and news dailies, 109 are scientific, 86 religious, 15 
artistic, 33 agricultural, 82 statistical and bibliographical, 15 peda- 
gogic, 13 for children, and the rest miscellaneous. 


thousand years old. The days are written in red ink on papyrus, 
in columns, and under each is a figure followed by three characters 
signifying the probable state of the weather for that day. 

— Ornithologists will learn with pleasure that it is proposed to 
publish at Hallein, in Austria, an Ornithologisches Jarbuch. Orig- 
inal work, bibliography, news and notes, and literary notices as 
well, will all find place in the new year-book, which is intended to 
be of the highest class. 

— James Russell Lowell, when asked what his methods of lit- 
erary work were, is said to have replied: ‘‘I am one of those men 
who believe in system, and who seek and utilize every moment at 
their command to advantage. I put aside so many hours, generally 
in the forenoon, for reading and writing, and try to be uninter- 
rupted. If I am, I make it up at the first leisure I can secure.”’ 
‘*Then you are not a believer in writing by inspiration ?”’ said his 
questioner. ‘‘ Well, I don’t like to commit myself positively upon 
that point,’’ said Mr. Lowell, ‘‘ but I do know that steady, hard, 


and continuous work has been my reliance during a somewhat varied 
life.’ — Book- Buyer. 


Tue NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will hold its 


meeting for 1890 at St. Paul, Minn., July 8to 11. Half railway 
rates from all points to all who attend. Special Excursions are 


being provided to the Local Lake Region, Yellowstone Park, and 


way admirably, We shall present it in detail at an early day. 


Executive Committee, St. Paul, Minn. 


other North Pacific Points. For particulars and free copy of 


Bulletin containing program, address S. Sherin, Secretary 


— The British Museum has among its treasures an almanac three — 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give ile ind. 
co.tom of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, give t 

books in inches, the number first given being the -] 


measures of 


First Lessons 1n Economy. By Francis 
A. Walker, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 323 pp. 
President Walker, by experience, habits of study, and training 

in investigation, is probably the best fitted to write for class use 

upon political economy of any man in this country. It is a rare 
thing to find combined in one man, and especially one who is willing 
to write a textbook, breadth of scholarship, patience ia investiga- 

ting details, scientific tendency in thought, a practical teacher, a 

skillfal administrator, a natural leader and man of affairs, as they 

are combined in this author. A study of the book reveals, among 
its other striking characteristics, the fact that the author appreci- 
ates the difficulty of securing honest investigation and genuine 
thought on the part of young men from fifteen to nineteen years of 
age, and the necessity of securing such thought if America is to 
solve successfully the political, commercial, and industrial problems 
thrast upon her. He writes with the enthusiasm of a partisan and 
the devotion of a philanthropist. With true scientific skill he 
studies faithfully, from the latest statistical returns, the facts of 

American life as they are, the changes that have been wrought by 

the experiences of the people, and presents them in such form as to 

stimulate individuality in thought and patriotism in spirit. 

We tura naturally, as do all students of public affairs at this 
time, to the chapters on ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade”’ for an illus- 
tration of his candor, methods, and trend of thought. In no other 

of the subject is the average American so much interested 
to-day. We feared that we should find the free-trade sentiment 
radically presented, and were delighted to fiod a high-toned, inde- 
pendent, stimulating presentation of this subject. He lifts it out 
of politics and argues that it be permanently removed therefrom, 
presenting several reasons; for instance, that the American Con- 
gress is not the proper tribunal to pass upon the amount of protec- 
tion needed for each industry with a view to the greatest good of 
the largest number of citizens. In this treatment he considers the 
territorial division of labor ; the local and general effects of soil and 
elimate ; the industrial adaptation of the people, both special and 
neral; the tendencies in the accumulation of capital; neighbor- 
ood industries; the claims of manufactures to encouragement, 
some possible disadvantages of their protection; and balances the 
advantages and disadvantages, treating also the various problems 
involved in considering the effsct upon social and home life when 
wages are high or low because of national protection or lack of pro- 
tection in special industries. 

Experience has taught us that the test of the teaching value of a 
book is classroom use, yet from a habit formed by yeara of practice 
of looking at a book with this idea in mind we have confidence in 
pronouncing this work, in advance, a grand success in presenting 
knowledge, developing eer of thought, toning up man- 
hood, and advancing the interests of citizenship. 

Dr. or Ruasy. By Rose E. Selfe. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 123 pp., 74¢x5. Price, 50 cents. Sap- 

lied by Damrell & Upham. 

oa series of biographies which treats of the ‘‘ World’s Work- 
ers ’’ nothing is more proper than that Dr. Arnold shoald be chosen 
as a subject; Livingstone, the great explorer; Gordon, the heroic 
soldier; Arnold, the renowned educator. His years were no Jess 
strenuous and earnest with noble endeavor than were those of the 
laborers in remote fields with whom his honored name is here asso- 
ciated. In his sense of the joy and sacredness of work, his humility 
and simplicity, his power of inspiring others, and in much besides, 
he wis aman whose like has not been seen. 

The circumstances of the election of Dr. Arnold to the head mas- 
pope of Ragby School follow close upon the sympathetic rec 
ord of his boyhood and school life at Laleham. Here, for fourteen 
years, he was to be a leader indeed; and here it is that we enter 
upon the true study of a model worker. From youth his motto 
had been, ‘‘ In this world God only and the angels may be specta- 
tors.’’ We are told of his consideration for the necessary period of 
imperfection in boys; and that to inspire high principles, and 
awaken conscience in his boys, without prematurely forcing them 
into manhood, was the problem he set before himself. Another 


’ point is, that his physical vigor and activity gave him real sympathy 


with the gawes and athletic exercises of his pupils, and that he laid 

stress on such sports, as being ersest al to a boy’s best devel- 
opment. His personality, his methods, his successes, are brought 
vividly before the reader in this commendable book. 

THe CONVERSATION METHOD FOR SPEAKING, READING, 
AND WRITING GERMAN. By Edmond Gastineau, A.M., Prin- 
cipal of the Conversation School, New York, Assisted by Rudolf 
Tombo. Pb.D., German Instructor in the New York Schools. 
awe York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 533 pp, 

x5. 

Professor Gastineau is everywhere known as a Jeader in language 
instruction by ‘‘ the way of nature,’’ as distinguished from the way 
of the methods. That in his advocacy he is not merely theorizing 
scarcely needs saying; few men have more thoroughly reduced 
theory to practice, and demonstrated their views that run in oppo- 
sition to those of a certain school. On the issue of his personal ex- 
perience this work is based. This is probably the most perfected 
system of the kind ever presented in the form of a textbook. It is 
by no means intended to exclude grammar, but to relieve it of irk- 
someness by mingling from the start a sufficient knowledge of the 
vocabulary and construction of the foreign language to enable the 
pupil to serve himself with rules instead of memorizing dead 
matter. The whole arrangement fits the work as completely as 
possible for classroom use. 


Deak OtpStory-Teiuzrs. By Oscar Fay Adams, author 
of ‘‘ Poet-Laureate Idyls,’’ and editor of ‘* Through the Year 
with the Poets,”” Twelve Portraits. Boston: D. Lothrop Com- 
pany. 200 pp., 7$x5. Price, $1.00. 

oassuming in size, title, and dress, this book resembles a watch- 
charm that being furnished with a picture under a magnifying lens, 
surprises the eye with a delightful revelation,—so much in so little. 

Here the mind’s eye rests on a gracious group,—Homer, the blind 

weer; Z sop, misshapen yet comely; La Fontaine, a spring of en- 

a: Brothers Grimm, who make body gay; Mother 

» famous because of ber fanciful brood; and if puns were not 
detestable we would meke allusion to Robinson C,usoe, which crew 
so that the world was awakened. Here, also, are pen portraits of 
the shadowy inventors of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and 

pumber of others, dear, old, though more modern, stors-tellers to 

whom childhood is so deeply indebted. Ciearly Mr. Adams ‘pos- 

seaees without ever obrrudiog it, a thorough knowledge of the world’s 


folk-lore and fables ; his descriptive quality is ali sweetness and sim- | LL 


3 and if a book for let us all be children, for 
who is vot gratified to sit down face to face with the personalities 
that have shed abiding sunshine on our early years ? 


Prosiems American Society. By Joseph Henry 
a Boston: George H. Ellis. 293 pp., 7x5. Price, 
The author of these social studies has brought to bear upon them 

keen insight and no ordinary powers of reflection, joined to the 
graces of candor, sympathy, and the humanitarian sentiment that 
of late has broken from its chrysalis and taken to ite wings. In 
faithfal, intelligent treatment of the divisions of his subject, —‘‘ The 
Student in American Life,’’ ‘‘ Scientific Charity,’’ ‘‘ The Root of 
the Temperance Problem,’”’ The Political Conscience,’’ Moral 
and Religious Instruction in Our Public Schools,’’ and ‘‘ The Re- 
ligious Destitution of Villages,’’—Mr. Crooker bas added substan- 
tially to a branch of literature to which earnest minds turn for 
sweetness and light under the burden of existing social problems. 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PApEeRS FOR ADMISSION. 
Edited by William F. Bradbury, A.M. Boston: Thompson, 
Brown, & Co. 99 pp. 

Mr. Bradbury’s genius in mathematical work shows itself not 
only in the masterly grasp seen in his textbooks in algebra, geom- 
etry, and arithmetic, but also in the thoughtfulness with which he 
presents companion pieces like the present volume, in which he 
bas massed many of the examination questions of the last eleven 
years, given at the examinations for Bn a 90 to Harvard, Yale, 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Brown, and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. We thiok there has been no such compilation, and 
it would be practically impossible to produce another to equal it for 
years, for these are distinctively the American colleges that mag- 
nify mathematics, 


LEssONS IN THE SrRUCTURE, Lirz, AND GROWTH OF 
PLANTS. By Alpbonso Wood, A.M., Ph.D. Revised and 
edited by Oliver K. Willis, A. M., Ph.D. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 220 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This revised edition is brought to the t time in material, 
methods, and illustrations. Professor Wood’s works have always 
been among the most attractive textbooks published, because of the 
directness of the style, the omission of non-essentials, the clearness 
of illustrations, and the easily used directions. Every attraction 
and advantage of Wood’s other Botanies are in these lessons, which 
cover the stracture, life, and activity of plants. In addition to all 
these advantages are all the fascinations of modern art. The chap- 
ter on Leaf Arrangement is by far the most brilliant presentation 
we have ever seen, and we say this with equal force of many 


An Ocean Tracepy. A Novel. By W. Clark Russell. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 435 pp., 9x54. Price 
per), 50 cents. 

he talented author of ‘‘ A Sailor’s Sweetheart,’’ ‘“‘ The Wreck 

of the Grosvenor,’’ ‘‘ The Frozen Pirate,’’ and other sea stories 

that have taken rank with the best, has crowned his successes thus 

far with this romance, entitled An Ocean Tragedy. While flowing 

on as spontaneously as a tale told to a child, it lacks no element of 

popularity; and even in the most tragic episodes, one is obliged to 
confess that ‘‘ such is life.’’ 


ALEXANDER Metvitte Bett, F.E.LS., F.R.S.S.A., 
ete., ete., etc., has written a popular manual on Vocal Physiology 
and Visible Speech, published by N. D. C. Hodges, Lafayette 
Place, New York City. 


In February the general office of the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle will be removed from Plainfield, N. J., 
to Buffalo, N. Y. This change is made in the interest of con- 
solidation. After Feb. 1 members of the C. L.S. C. will cor- 
respond with the office directly at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Joun Wiry & Sons, New York, have made a happy 
hit in the issue of the ‘* Raskin Library,’’ in gilt and cloth, in 
which the author’s most popular works and selections are presented 
in neat cases, at a moderate price. Here are to be found ** Seeame 
and Lilies,’ ‘‘ Ethics of the Dast,’’ ‘‘ True and Beautifal,’’ ete. 
The volumes are sold separately, as well as in sete. 


THE Pope Manufacturing Company, Boston, have is- 
sued a calendar of original and very ‘‘ fetching’’ design, — a 14- 
inch circle, calendar leaves formiog the hub, with ring for hangivg, 
The decoration consists of marginal landscapes in soft colors, and 
groups of ladies and gentlemen taking excursions, by the light of 
the soft silver moon and otherwise, on the manufacturers’ various 
wheels. Judging from appearances, the statement that a bicycler 
cannot sm.le without taking a header is a libel, at least so far as 
the Pope cycles are concerned. 


AN important literary announcement is made by 
Messrs. Cassell & Company, that they have secured the publication 
of the memorial volume to Henry W. Grady, whose untimely 
death is mourned alike by the South and the North. Among its 
contents will be the brilliant speech of Mr. Grady before the New 
England Society ia New York two years ago, also the equally pop- 
ular one recently delivered before the Boston Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. The book bas been compiled by his co-workers on the At- 
lanta Constitution, and edited by Joel Chandler Harris, 


THE Woman’s Temperance Publication Association, of 
Chicago, has published Frances Raymond’s Investment, by Mrs. S. 
M. I. Henry, author of ** After the Truth Series,’’ and other books 
bearing on temperance reform. It is a story with a thrilling plot, 
and a pointed moral that runs from beginning to end. The dedi- 
cation is to the surviving soldiers, and the widows, of the Civil 
War. 

From the same association, Crusader Programs will supply a 
want in the Loyal Legion, in Sunday schools, etc., being composed 
of and exercises of unquestionable merit. 

Also, Songs for the Young Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
by Auna A. Gordon, author of ‘‘ Marching Songs for Young Cru- 
saders,’’ from the same house, has a claim on public attention as a 
work of intrinsic worth. . 


BOOES RECEIVED. 


Gloria Patri: by J. R. MacDuff.——Going on Pilgrimage; Lucy 
Taylor.---—Sir Aylmer's Heir. New York: Nelson & 
tical Hints for the Teachers of Public Schools; by George Howland; 
price, $150 New York: D. Appleton & Oo. 
Costa R'ca and her Future; by Paul Biolley. Washington, D. O.: 
ee by Word: Illustrated Pri Spelling-Book; by J. H 
ord by Word: an Illustra ma 
Stickney; price, 22 cts. Boston: Gion & Co. 
Rudimentary Psychology for Schools and Colleges; by G. M. Steele, 
The Second By Eben vias Pulte 
tor by V * 
ements of Composition an C3 ; price 
$1.00. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Brags, & Co. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
[Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DuxToN, LL.D.) 


TWENTY-FIFTH LECTURE. 
The Law of the Development of Faculty. 


By faculty is meant power of action. This may be either bodily or 
mental power. Development of faculty is increase of power. This 
addition to one’s power may show itself in greater ease of doing what 
one could do before, in ability to do what could not be done before, 
or in a tendency to do the same thing again and in the same way. 
The law of development is the rale of action in accordance with 
which development may be produced. This law may relate to the 
order of the necessary actions, or it may relate to the cause of the 
development, or to both. 

Muscular strength is produced by the exercise of muscular 
strength. This exercise increases the ease, the power of action, and 
the tendency to similar action, of the muscle which is exercised. 
Muscular skill, as in playing the piano, or speaking, is developed 
by the use of the muscles. Movement like that required by a 
skilled performer is the means of creating additional facility and 
power, and a tendency to similar movement. — 

In both cases the development depends upon the action of the 
developed muscle, This action, to be the most effective, must be 
repeated with regularity and frequency ; and then the development 
will be in the direction of the action. 

The development of the perceptive faculties follows the same 
law. The sight is developed in objective teaching, in reading, in 
drawing, and in all kinds of school work in which quick and accu- 
rate vision is required. In the same manner is the sense of touch 
developed in drawing, penmanship, and the like. The hearing is 
developed by the careful discrimination of pitch, rhythm, and har- 
mony in music, and by the exact recognition of pitch, force, accent, 
and inflection in reading and speaking. Bat ia the case of all the 
senses the development is in the direction of the exercise. 

The power to distinguish the different activities of the mind, and 
to resolve complex mental processes into their elements, and trace 
them to their causes, is prodaced by repeated effort to do the same. 

Memory is developed by its action in the exact representation of 
forms, sounds, etc., which have been known, and by the certainty 
with which these representations are recognized. The reflex infla- 
ence upon the memory, when it is made the means of telling the 
exact trath, is highly important. 

The imagination is developed through that vivid picturing in 
arithmetic and geometry which should be made the basis of reason- 
ing in those sciences. If the child is made to create vividly the 
scenes of which he reads, including forms and sounds, and to repre- 
sent to his mind the corresponding sounds as he looks at the notes 
in music, his imagination is still farther developed. 

The reasoning faculty is developed in school just in proportion to 
the exercise of this faculty. It is to be exercised at first through 
the concrete representations of arithmetic and geometry, square and 
cubic measure, and the like, and later through the means of abstract 
notions. This is true in the study of geography, history, and al! 
studies where general truths are to be mastered through the use of 
conceptions which may be represented in definite relations. 

It thus appears that power to do is developed by doing. Hence 
the teacher is to be the pupil's guide, and not his slave. 


TWENTY-SIXTH LECTURE. 
Development of the Moral Character. 


That man has a good moral character, who knows his whole 
duty, always does it from choice, and in so doing is always infla- 
enced by right motives. : 

Moral character, then, involves a knowledge of right action. 
Hence the first step in the development of the moral chara:ter of 
children is instruction in their various duties. This instruction 
should include, first of all, their duties to themselves, such as the 
proper care of the body, with the necessary means; the caltivation 
of the intellect, with the various kinds of action which are needed 
for this purpose; and the improvement of the feelings, such as the 
affections and the conscience, as well as the means to be used in 
this. Then should follow instruction in their conduct to the members 
of their families, the school, the neighbors, the state, and the world 
in general, and especially what they can do to make the world better 
for having lived in it. The needed actions in conforming to the 
physical and moral laws of God should be taught somewhat in 
detail. 

The next duty of the teacher is the creation of proper motives for 
the doing of known daties. This is accomplished by pointiog out 
the effects of conduct, especially as it stands related to human hap- 
piness. The body should be made the most perfect in order to 
secure the greatest personal happiness and the greatest power of 
doing good to others. The cultivation of the intellect and the heart 
should be urged upon the same ground; especially should the pos- 
sibility of increased power for good through improved powers, as 
well as the relation of self to the rest of the world, be urged. 

The relation of right conduct to the happiness of others should be 
pointed out in detail. The dependenee of the happiness of the family 
upon individual conduct needs to be explained ; so does the good of 
schoolmates, the comfort of the neighborhood, the convenience of 
the public, the prosperity of the state, and the pleasure of mankind 
in general. 

The relation of right treatment of the body and obedience to al! 
physical laws, to personal happiness and power of doing good, as 
well as the effects of the obedience and disobedience to the moral 
laws of God, should be treated in detail. 

The effects of bad conduct, physical, mental, and moral, both 
upon the individual and upon others, needs attention. 


The motives by which right. conduct is to be secured are the fear 
of personal harm, the hope of personal good, the hope of good to 
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_ of the pupils failed. To learn to understand this, one should re- 
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others, and the sense of duty. These motives are to be presented 
both alone and together. 

The domination of the higher motives is to be secured by estab- 
lishing the habit of right action by an appeal to such motives as 
will secure it; then by urging the higher motives, and thus divert- 
ing the attention from what wonld produce lower motives. By 
this means the habit is formed of yielding to the higher motive in 
opposition to the lower, when the two are in conflict. 

The ultimate product of moral training is a human being, under 
the direction of an enlightened conscience, habitually striving to do 
his fall duty to himself, his fellow beings, and his God. 


FOREIGN EDUCATI ONAL NEWS. 


Prussia. —Official statistics of prisons: Very recent examinations 
in houses of correction and state prisons in Prussia had_ these re- 
sults: Of 7,481 criminals 60 had higher education, 1,965 purely 
elementary, 4,107 defective school education, 307 could only read 
slowly, 1,402 were entirely without school education. The annual 
report of Saxony (Prussian Province) says: By far the greatest 
number of criminals consists of persons who have not learned to sub- 
mit their will to general Jaws and particular laws (authority) of 
employer, parents, guardians, teachers or superior officers ; in 
fact, of men who have not learned and would not learn, to repress 
their desires and appetites, and tried to have their wishes complied 
with at any price. ' 


Saxe-Altenburg.—The teachers of Altenburg had arranged and 
played recently a Luther anviversary performance, which cleared 
them over 5,000 marks. Four thousand marks were paid into the 
widows and orphans’ fund of the teachers of the Dachy, the re- 
mainder was divided among charitable institutions. 


Bohemia.—Too splendid a record. The female normal school in 
Prague has had some curious results last year. At the annual ex- 
amination 49 of 60 pupils of the first year passed with the highest 
mark (something eqaal to the American 100 per cent.) ; 49 of 56 
of the second year, and 46 of 58 of the third likewise. Not one 


member that in Prussia frequently over one half the number of 
students fail. 


England.—The Duke of Southerland recently placed at the dis- 
posal of the London school authorities fifty wagons with teams, for 
the purpose of giving children of poor people a drive into the coun- 
try. The duke pays the expenses aud gives each child a shilling 
to spend as he pleases. Owners of country seats are requested to 
leave their addresses at the home of the duke, if they will consent to 
receive a wagon load of children for a day’s outing. 


Switzerland.— Basel: A new building for the industrial art school 
is to be erected here, at a cost of 704,000 frances. The art indus- 
trial museum of the city is to fiad room in this building. Basel is 
very active in education. In few towns of its size show the schools 
such a healthy diff-rentiation as here; among its various educa- 
tional institutions there are a kinderhost with 410 children anda 
special! school for dallards with about 30 pupils. 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


In an official statement, President Hall, of 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
thus defines the function of a docent in the university: ‘‘ The high- 
est annual appointment is that of docent. This rank and title is 
primarily intended as an honor to be awarded to those worthy of 


more prominent and lucrative positions as professors or assistant 
professors in colleges. It may be bestowed without examination 
upon a few men who have advanced beyond the requirements of a 
doctorate, and who satisfy the requirements of the university by a 
thesis, a public address, or in any other way, of both their scientific 
attainments and their teaching ability, and, if necessary, may be 
accompanied by a salary. Docents may be provided with individ- 
ual rooms, and special apparatus may be purchased for their re- 
search, if desired and approved. They may also be equipped and 
sent on scientific expeditions. While they will be expected during 
some part of the year to deliver a limited number of lectures on 
some special chapter of their department, their time will usually 
be reserved for study and research in a way best adapted to qualify 
them still more fally for academic advancement. It is believed 
that by the existence of such a select body of men of guaranteed 
scientific training, ability, and approved power to teach, the diffi- 
culties under which college trustees sometimes gaccumb in selecting 
suitable men for their professors may be diminished, and that 
otherwise this new academic grade will aid in raising standards of 
scholarship in colleges and in encouraging scientific research.’’ 
T. e university has received a gift of a $5,000 scholarship from s 
citizen of Worcester who withholds his name. 


Under the management of President Slocum, 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
has had a most prosperous year. A new dormitory has been built, 
the number of students has greatly increased, and important addi- 
tions have been made to the faculty. Mr, G. L. Hendrickson, of 
Johns Hopkins University, has been called to the chair of Latin ; 
and among the new iostructors are; Mr. F. a of Toulane 
University, in physics; Mr. O. H. Richardson, of Yale, ia history ; 
and Miss E. W. Eaton, of Mt. .Holyoke, in French and German. 
—— President Slocum’s policy is to build up a college in this ‘‘ New 
West ’’ that sball be distinctively a college and shall be equal to 
any Eastern college of high rank. One special feature of Colorado 
College is the prominence that is given to the study of English lan- 
guage and literature; and another is the opportanity offered for 
specig] work in assaying and metallurgy. 
It seems as if the 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


it did some $15,000 or $20,000 damage. Again, on Jan, 3, the 
main or academic building took fire, and about $15,000 damage 
was done, mostly by water.——The new chemical and physical lab- 
oratory has been put under roof, and work suspended until spring. 
The building is of red sandstone and romanesque brick, and pre- 
sents a very neat appearance.——A course of free lectures by 
prominent men of the state, given every Sabbath afternoon, under 
the auspices of the students’ Christian Association, has been very 
interesting. Quite a large number of students and friends in the 
neighborhood attend. 

Marshall Field has giyen ten acres of land, valued at $100,000, 
for a site for the 

CHICAGO UNIVERSITY, 

the project of which originated with J. D. Rockefeller, of New 
York, who contributes $600,000 as a starter for an endowment 
fund and the establishment of a college, upon condition that the 
money shall not be used for purchasing a site or erecting build- 
ings. An additional $400.000 must be raised before his is avail- 
able. By the giftof Mr. Field the requirements have more than 
been fulfilied. The value of the land, together with the money 
already raised, more than completes the requisite $1,000,000. 

The gifts to the 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
the past year amount to $52,327.46, including $20,000 each from 
President Butler and George Munroe, $2,500 from Elliott F. Shep- 
ard, and $1,000 each from John Taylor Johnston, Samuel Sloan, 
and William S. Opdyke. The gifts to the library were many and 
costly. The final enrollment of the university for this year shows 
about 1,200 names, of which 125 are undergraduates, 108 grada- 
ating students, 133 law students, 650 medical students, and 175 
students of pedagogy. Four women have been admitted to the 
gradaate course, and are pursuing Anglo-Saxon, Greek, pedagogy, 
and physics. 
Joun HARVARD, JR. 


MINNESOTA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the State Association was opened at the 
Capitol Building, St. Paul, on the evening of January Ist, by an 
address from a well known author, orator and statesman, Hon. 
Ignatius Donnelly. Tie address was eloquent and scholarly. 


He defined education as an illuminating of the human mind, and 
showed by numerous illustrations from history, that the great bar- 
dens of mankind were placed upon them by their own ignorance. 
He affirmed tbat the man who is opposed to edacation is an enemy of 
mankind. In the teacher’s calling he saw a noble and usefal pro- 
fession. The teschers fashioned the future; and how grand a fa- 
ture it would be if the teachers were true! He made a strong ap- 
peal for the school system of the country, showing how much it 
had done towards abolishing intolerance and prejudice, leveling 
race and class distinctions, and unifying and assimilating the heter- 
ogeneous elements of our population. In conclusion he alladed to 
some of the great social problems of the day which it was the 
province of the teachers to aid in solving. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 2. 


The Association was called to order at 9.30 a. m., and after a 
prayer by Rev. W. H. Batrick, of St. Paul, president H. P. Jad- 
son delivered his address on ‘‘ The Main Ends of Pablic Educa- 
tion.’’ ‘* Error and dispute about educational affairs,’’ said the 
speaker, ‘‘ come from one of two sources; a failure to recognize 
the fact that education is not an end in itself, but is only a means 
to some futher end or ends, or a difference of opinion as to just 
what are the ends in question.”” He showed how impossible it was 
to select even a group of ends of education and decids on them col- 
lectively. They must be severally weighed, and each assigned to 
its proper place. 

he proper criteria of any educational system are these two: 
What is the relative value of the end that it seeks to accomplish ? 
and assuming that this end is wisely chosen, are its n.eans wisely 
adapted to attain that end ? The speaker reviewed the difference 
of opinion as to what are the proper ends for which public money 
should.be spent, and gave what he considered the true ends of pub- 
lic instruction in the order of their importance. The primary end 
that seems to jastify education at the public cost is that the young 
may get the power and the inclination to get an honest living by 
honest work. The first necessity of life is life itself. The second 
end is to give sufficient intelligence to understand the position and 
daties of citizens of a free state. The third thing that a public 
school should aim to impart is self-restraint, so as not to abuse 
power at the expense of others. The fourth end is to give ambi- 
tion to do the best work both in kind and degree of which one is 
capable. Fifth: In this progressive western country it is held that 
having taught a child his capabilities and having roused his ambi. 
tion to attain toa high ideal, the state should then provide him 
every chance to make the best of himself. Hence it is that in 
Minnesota people are pointed to the majestic system of free educa- 
tion from primary school to university. 
Prof. H. W. Brewster, of the State Agricultural School, followed 
with a paper on ‘‘ Language Reform,”’ setting forth the whimsical 
absurdities of the English orthography, the tendencies to weaken 
and corrupt the purity of the language by the use of slang and 
proviocialisms. To secure a reform the reader believed a con- 
stitutional amendment was n , and he recommended that 
this association take such action as would bring the matter to the 
attention of the National Association to assemble here in Jaly. 

The paper provoked a lively discussion, participated in by Pro- 
fessor McLean, and Dr, Folwell, of the State University; and 
Superintendents West, Bechdolt, Wilson, and Sperry, some of 
the speakers repudiating the idea advanced by the writer of the 
paper, that the English language in the most bungling and the 
fell pred Professor McLean 
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Supt. 8. S. Parr, of St. Cloud, next presented a paper, which 


at a cost of $175,000, took fire, and before the fire was extinguished | in spite of its enigmaticai title, ‘‘ King Caprice and His Loyal Sab- 


jects,’’ proved to be a very interesting discussion of the normal 
school question as related to the profession of teacbiog. Professor 


Parr urged the importance of normal school training, and ad- 


vocated the establishment of a chair of pedagogy in every college 
and university in the state. This paper elicited a sharp discussion 
in which Principal Carmen, of the St. Paul High School, Profee+ 
sor McMurray, of the Winona Normal, and County Superintendent 
Dabling, of Renville county, took part. The association adjourned 
to meet in sections at 2 p. m. 


The High School Council. 


The high school section of the Association was called to order 
promptly at 2 p.m., by president A. F. Bechdolt, who gave his 
opening address on ‘* Ideal Schools.’? The reason why schools are 
not up to the ideal is found in the fact that there is no high uni- 
form standard for the qualification of teachers, and so many teach- 
ers enter the business with meager preparation for the work. 

Supt. F. T. Wilson, of Stillwater, followed with a sensible talk 
on ‘* Morals in the Public Schools,’’ claiming that withont teaching 
sectarianism, without teaching dogma or creed, the public schools 
can teach morals; and that insomuch as the teachers are by precept 
and example, by the enforcement of obedience and order and cleanli- 
ness, by the inculcation of virtue and honesty, and kindliness of 
heart, doing more to elevate the morals of the youth than can pos- 
sibly be done by church or Sunday school, just so munch are they 
doing God’s work in the world even as Christ the Great Teacher 
did it. This interesting discussion was continued by Superintendent 
Parr, of St, Cloud, and Bradley, of Minneapolis, and by President 
Lord, of Moorhead. 

Sapt. Edgar George, of St. Peter, read a paper on ‘‘ Language 
Study in Graded Schools,’’ which was discussed by Superiniendent 
West, of Faribault. 

Miss Nellie A. Ford, of the Moorhead Norma! School, read a 
bright and witty essay on ‘‘ Intelligent Ignorance,’’ io which she 
made some very happy hits on the educational hobbies of the day; 
characterizing much of the teaching in the schools as education that 
does not educate, teaching that does everything, in fact, except to 
strengthen mind and develop character. 

Superintendent Curtis, of Winona, took issue with some of the 
points in the paper. He contended that while some of our modern 
education may be schiolistic, yet he believed that the honest efforts 
of the majority of our teachers are directed toward the development 
of the thinking powers, and that pupils nowadays are led to depend 
less on their textbooks and more on themselves than ever before. 
In regard to the lady’s criticism on the maltiplicity of subjects 
taught in the public schools, he believed in the German adage that 
** whatever you would have appear in the life of a nation, you must 
put into the school.’”’ We have made room in our school courses 
for drawing and music, without detriment to the three R’s, and we 
can make room for instruction ia morals and religion, for lessons in 
temperance and hygiene, for lessons in patriotism, resting assured 
eae we shall lose nothing, and tbat the next generation will gain 
much. 

Section of Primary Instruction, 


The primary section met in the Assembly Chamber at 2 p. m., 
and was called to order by Vice-President D. Steward. 

An interesting paper on ‘* Written Recitations’’ was read by 
Miss Lora Levens, of Albert Lea. Prof. C. A. MceMarry, of the 
Winova Normal Schoo), followed with a practical paper on ‘‘ Pri- 
mary Geography of the United States,’’ giving an outline of geog- 
raphy work for three grades, without reference to special methods, 
The paper was commended by Prin. G. B. Aiton, of Mivneapolis 

Superintendent Sperry’s paper on “ Arithmetic ’’ was omitted, 
and a paper on ‘* The Educational Value of D:awing’’ was read 
by Prin. H. W. Slack, of St. Paul. Mr. Slack criticised the work 
of drawing as at present conducted in the public schools of St. 
Paul, claiming that the relationship between the drawing in the 
public schools and the industries of the country is not sustained, 
and that the practical benefits to the manufacturing interests, which 
it was hoped would be attained, are by no means apparent. A 
lively discussion was elicited by this paper. 

After the appointment of several committees the section ad- 
journed, to meet Friday morning. 

Thursday evening a social reunion was held in the Assembly 
Chamber, and a goodly number of the teachers were in attendance. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JAN, 3. 


High School Council. 


The first paper presented was by Supt. Robert Nix, of New Ulm, 
on ‘* Uniformity,’’ discussed by Prin. G. B. Aiton, of Minneapolis; 
Superintendent Denfield, of Duluth; Principal Van Dyke, of 
Plainview; Principal Bryant, of St. Paul, and others. 

Prof. A. H. Pearson, of Carleton College, followed with one of 
the most interesting and scholarly papers of the session, on ‘* Men- 
tal Growth in the Teacher.’” The paper was replete with telling 
points, admirably put and forcibly delivered. It was one of the 
papers that need no discussion. 

Under the head of general business, it was decided to hold a 
meeting of the Council in the month of August. The committee 
on nominations reported the names of the following members to 
serve as officers for the ensuing year, and on motion they were de- 
clared elected: President—Supt. S. 8S. Parr, of St. Cloud; Vice- 
President—K. E. Campbell, of Spring Valley; Secretary—H. C. 
Hess, of Winnebago City. 

Section of Primary Instruction. 

Prof. L. B. Avery, of St. Cloud Normal School, presented a 
paper on ‘‘ Science Teaching in Common Schoois.’’ Miss Sarah 
Arnold, supervisor of primary work, Mioneapolis, followed with 
an interesting paper in the same line, illustrating *‘ Observaiion 
Work,”’ by a series of plant and animal lessons, which she would 
have given as the basis of elementary science work. This paper 
was criticised by Superintendent Parr, and defended by Superia- 
tendent Bradley, Professor Judson, and Professor McMurry. 

Miss Nellie G. Hutchinson, of Mankato, gave a practical peper 
on ** Primary Number,’’ which was not farther discussed. Miss 
Evans, of the Minneapolis Trainiog School, was not present, and 


after the transaction of necessary business, the primary section ad- 


journed. 
General Session. 
The chief interest of the closing session, on Friday, 2 p. m., cen- 
tered in the address of Prof. J. H. Canfield, president of the N. 
E, A. for 1890. He said that one of the prominent schoolmen of 


this state had said to the National Association at Nashville, last 
year, ‘‘ If you will come to St. Paul we will give you the earth and 


Francis A. WaterHousr, Head Master of the English High School, Boston, 


says: “As a rule I do not like to recommend books witha 
dation published. I make an exception, however, in favor 


It is one of the best books for school use I have ever seen. I would be glad if every 
boy in this school were required to master the book as.a condition of graduation.” 


Lincoln, and J. O. Norris, Meiklejohn’s Language was adopted for use in the Boston 


view to have the recommen-| High Schools. It is also in use in such leading High Schools of Massachusetts as 
of Meiklejohn’s Language.| Worcester, Newton, Lynn, Lowell, Fall River, Salem, Brookline; besides, a large nuin- 


After similar commendations from Principals John Tetlow, Samuel Thurber, C. J.| free to any address. D. 


ber of the leading colleges and preparatory schools in many states. 
Price Ly mail, postpaid, $1.20. A large descriptive circular and price list sent 


C. Hzatu & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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lumber to fence it in.”” The Association voted almost unanimously 
to come to St. Paul, and he was here looking out for the lumber. 
He confessed he had at first little faith in the promise that there 
would be an attendance of 20,000 teachers, but his two weeks’ ex- 
perience in the Northwest had led him to believe that the promise 
will be made good. He then gave a brief history of the National 
Association, returning toa sanguine expression of the probabilities 
of the meeting in St. Paul in July. 

Prof. Irwin Shepard, of Winona, was introduced as one of the 
proprietors of the earth, and agent for Minnesota lumber to fence 
it in. Professor Shepard spoke enthusiastically upon the prospects 
of the coming meeting of the National Association, considering it a 
great thing to be host and hostess of 20,000 teachers, and said the 
reception committee would want all the assistance possible from 
the state association. 

Professor Bradley, of Minneapolis, was introduced a3 the pos- 
sessor of the balance of the earth. Spirited addresses were made 
by Superintendent Sperry of Dodge County, Superintendent Adams 
of Steele County, Superintendent Belden of Monroe County, Pres- 
ident Gray of St. Cloud, President Salisbury of Whitewater, Wis., 
and D. L. Wilson of Iowa. 

After a recess, Pres. L. C. Lord, of Moorhead, read a paper on 
‘* Music in the Public Schools,’’ and President Gray, of St. Cloud, 
read one on ‘‘ Professional Ethics.’’ 

H. S. Blake, of St. Paul, introduced a resolution recommending 
that all books designed for use in schools and colleges, universities 
and high echools shall be admitted free of duty, and that Congress 
be asked to so amend the law. The resolution was passed. 

The committee appointed to confer with the county superintend- 
ents with reference to joining the two associations under one gen- 
eral organization, to be known as the State Educational Association, 
reported that the superintendents were favorable to the consolida- 
tion, provided that they be allowed to preserve their autonomy, 
elect their own officers, and have a voice in the arrangement of the 
general program. 

The following officers were reported by the nominating commit- 
tee and on motion declared elected: President—L. C. Lord. Vice- 
Presidents—S. S. Parr, S, B. Wilson. Recording Secretary—H. 
B. Perrin. Corresponding Secretary—Lora Levens. Treasurer— 
H. 8. Baker. The Association then adjourned. V. G@ Cc. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


The Boston Primary Teachers’ Association held their second 
meeting in the hall of the Boys’ Latin School, Friday afteraoon, 
Jan. 17. The president, Miss A. E. Newell, opened the meeting 
with ashort address to the five hundred teachers who had gath- 
ered. A paper on the ‘‘ Word Method’ in teaching reading was 
given by Miss Elizabeth T. Gray, followed by a companion paper 
ox the ‘‘ Phonic Method,’’ by Miss Matilda Mitchell. Both sides 
were very fully presented, and great interest was manifested, as 
each method has mapy friends. 

The chief interest of the meeting centered in the question of cor- 


poral punishment. ‘The first paper, by Miss Mary J. Capen, advo- 
cated the negative side. The speaker said: ‘‘ It seems to me that 
when ateacher takes up the ratian she puts down her dignity.’’ 
Children, especially the bright ones, need constant employment to 
keep them out of mischief,—keep them busy with number work 
and writing. Too much ‘*don’t”’ isa bad thing. I never appoint 
a monitor whe® I leave the room. I do not wish to see corporal 
panishmeat abolished by the bard, but [ think the day will come 
when the teachers, of their own accord, will make a bonfire of their 
rattans. 

The paper was well received, as was the second by Miss Mary 
L Howard, which took the opposite sida. This paper was entitled 
‘** Corporal Punishment: its Use and Abuse.’’ Obedience is the 
first law of the universe, and opposed to it is that innate determi- 
nation to rule, which makes itself manifest in even an infant. Do 
ihe advocates of moral suasion wish to assume the responsibility of 
annihilatiag corporal punishment ? If the school board forbade 
ihe use of corporal punishment, to what restraining power could the 
teacher resort? We must not punish indiscriminately, but we 
must have this power to bs held in reserve when all else fails. The 
fact of the 18,000 cases of punishment ia Boston schools for last 
year loses its terrible appearance when it is found that our 60,000 
schoo! children attended 10,800,000 sessions, so that the correct re- 
sult is only one punishment ia 600. 

Superintendent Seaver kindly consented to publish these two 
papers on corporal punishment, and they will appear in pampblet 
form, together with his own recent remarks on this important ques- 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 24, Nebraska Superintendents and Principals, at Lincoln. 
March 25-27, Nebraska State Association, at Lincoln. 

Jane 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 

July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundaville. 

July 8-11, National Educational Assoc., St. Paul. 


ALABAMA, 


The Alabama Teachers’ Journal has been absorbed by the Edu- 
cational Exchange, a new monthly magazine issued at Birmingham. 
Supt. J. H. Philllps, of the Birmingham city schools, is supervis- 
ing editor of the Exchange, and Pres. Jas. K. Powers of the Flor- 
ence Normal School, Prof. Geo. W. Macon of Howard College, 
and Prof, J. M. Dewberry of the Troy Normal, are the editors. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Supt. Will S. Monroe,at Pasadena, is supported by a strong corps 
of building principals. Prof. C. E. Tebbetts, of the Wilson Gram- 
mar School, is a graduate of Haverford College, and for ten years 
held a professorship in Penn College; Mrs.-Clara A. Burr, of the 
Wilson Primary School, was for many’ years connected with the 
Oswego (N. Y.) Normal and Training School; Prof. A. L. Hamil- 
ton, of the Garfield Scho: 1, is a teacher of wide experience in the 
schools of Iowa; Prof. W. H. Housh, of the Washington School, 
was formerly superintendent at Salinas; and Prof. C. W. Hodson, 
of the Grant School, is one of the live, growing men of the state. 


INDIANA, 


C. M. Carpenter, a graduate of the State University in the class 
of 1889, has been elected superintendent of the public schools of 
Bloomington. 

I. H. C. Royce, a prominent attorney of Terre Haute, has been 
appointed a trustee of the State Normal School, in place of Joseph 
Gilbert, who has served in that capacity for the past eight years. 
— Murray Riggs, of Sullivan, was reappointed by Governor 

ovey. 

The trustees of Lafayette are just finishing a new high school 
and public library building combined. It is probably the finest 
structure of its kind in the state. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MB8RCER, Peoria. 

The Marion County teachers held an interesting meeting at 
Salem, Jan. 4. The teachers of that county have had especially good 
meetings since S. S. Hawley as been at the head of the county 
schools. 

There have been three suits in Perry County during the fall and 
winter, brought by directors to enforce the compulsory school law. 
The directors won in two cases, and the jury ‘‘ hung’’ in the other. 
In DuQaoin, at the last teachers’ meeting of that County,—Perry,— 
an attractive feature was the display of school work, examination 
papers from the schools in February last. Miss Inez Wells, of 
Tamaroa, was awarded first rank for primary work. 

The Winnebago County Institutes meet, Feb. 8, at Rockton, and 
Feb 15, at Rockford. The physiological discussion will be on the 
subject of ‘* Food ”’ 

The Alexander County teachers held a two days’ meeting, Dec. 
19 and 20, under the manegement of Mrs. P. A. Taylor, county 
superiutendent. The meeting was largely attended. 

Johnson County held a large two days’ meeting, Jan. 3 and 4. 
A Teachers’ Library Orgavization was formed, with A. L. Whit 
tenberg as corresponding secretary and librarian. W. Y. Smith is 
the efficient county superintendent. 

_ The Edwards County Association met at Browns, Dec. 14. Le- 
vinus Harris is president of the Association, and is an earnest and 
faithful worker of forty years’ experience. 

The winter meeting of Union County was held at Anna, on Dec. 
23d and 24th. The conductors were J. W. Patrick, of St. Louis, 
and T. C. Clendenen, of Cairo. Ninety-three per cent. of the 
teachers were present. H H. Batson was chosen secretary. Prof. 
Jno. Hull, of the State Normal University at Carbondale, was 
present in the afternoon of the first day, and addressed the teachers. 

N. C. Dougherty was unanimously reélected city superintendent 
of schools at the January meeting of the Peoria School Board. 
This is his thirteenth election to the office. At the same meeting 
the board approved the plan for a fine ward school building, to take 
the place of the Franklin building. It will be erected the coming 
season. 

Superintendent Howland, of Chicago, has published his new 
book, In the Schoolroom, comprising his lectures based upon his long 


tion. 


experience. It will be accorded a warm reception by the school 


people of this state, who are almost without exception loyal to this 
veteran schoolmaster. 

Mr. S. S. Kemble has served the lively city of Rock Island for 
many years as city superintendent of schools. The enrollment in 
these schools for November was 2,605, against 1,999 for the corre- 
sponding month of Jast year. James A. Bishop is the new princi- 
pal of the high school. 

Prof. W. H. Hatch, principal of the Rock Island School for a 
number of years, is now superintendent of schools of Moline. 

The directors of the Illinois Teachers’ Reading Circle at the ses- 
sion in December adopted for the year commencing next September, 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, Baldwin's Psychology, and 
a book of American literature to be published under the imprint of 
the Reading Circle. 
MINNESOTA. 

State Editor, V. G. CURTIS, Winona. 


Two veteran educators, Supt. B. M. Reynolds, of Fergus Falls, 
and Prof. O. Whitman, of Red Wing, bave retired from the work 
of teaching. Superintendent Reynolds has spent thirty-seven con- 
secutive years in the schoolroom, and Superintendent Whitman with 
as long a record to his credit. 

Prof. F. A. Weld, for several years principal of the schools at 
Zumbrota, sueceeds Superintendent Reynolds at Fergus Falls; and 
A. W. Rankin, formerly of Owatonna, assumes the superintendency 
of the Red Wing schools. 

Prof. S. S. Parr, late of De Pauw University, Indiana, and for- 
merly editor of School Education, has returned to Minnesota, having 
been elected superintendent of public schools in St. Cloud. 

Prof. J. M. Richardson, formerly of Dodge Center, has been 
engaged as principal at Le Sueur. 

Prof. L. B. Avery, who left Marshall to accept a position in the 
St. Cloud Normal, is succeeded by W. W. Kilgore, of Wisconsin. 

Prof. Edward D. Proctor, of the University of Minnesota, has 
been elected dean of the College of Agriculture, of Missouri, and 
bas accepted the position. 

George B. Hodge, late of the Le Sueur School, has accepted the 
position of assistant principal of the normal department of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, at Fargo. 

Ezra F. Elliott, of Polk County, has resigned his position as 
county superintendent of schools, and removed to Spokane Falls, 
Washington. Thomas Casey has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

A new high school building was completed last fall at Worthing- 
ton, costing, with necessary furniture, $35,000. This elegant build- 
ing has two stories and basement, as well as a spacious attic, capable 
of being utilized as a gymnasium. There are six schoolrooms on 
the first floor, and on the second the high school chapel and study- 
room, three recitation rooms, the library, office, and two school- 
rooms. The rooms are all finished in oak, with hard oil finish. It 
is heated and ventilated by the Ruttan system of furnaces, and sup- 
plied with the Smead dry closets. 


NEW YORK. 


The Oneida County Educational Council was organized at Rome 
Free Academy, on Saturday, Jan. 18. Only superintendents, 
school commissioners, and male principals of schools employing 
more than one teacher, are eligible to membership. A constitution 
was adopted, and the following officers elected: President—Supt. 
M. J. Michael, of Rome; Vice-President—Superintendent Mac- 
Millan, of Utica; Secretary and Treasurer—Prin. F. B. Severance, 
of New Hartford. The object of the council was declared to be: 
‘* To raise the standard of educational thought and unify the edu- 
cational interests of Oneida County; to bring the influence of this 
body of educators to bear on all matters of vital importance to the 
schools of the county.’’ About fifteen teachers were present. The 
next meeting is appointed for Saturday, May 17. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The new Battin High School building, at Elizabeth, cost $240,- 
000, while the woodwork of the interior, consisting of oak and black 
walnut, cost $40,000. Beautiful plate glass mirrors adorn the walls 
in all the principal rooms. A life-size portrait of Joseph Battin, 
who presented the building to the city, hangs in one of the rooms. 
It is a gift to the school from members of the board of education 
and Supt. J. A. Dix. 

Stevens has entered upon a series of inspéction tours. The first 
is to Hartford, to inspect the Colt Armory. 

Oa Jan. 27 every school in Jersey City is to be presented with a 
fine flag by the local Grand Army Post. 

In Newark, under the rules, no pupil below the high school can 
take home more than one book for study. 

The carpentry and cooking classes in connection with the Orange 
schools are proving a great success. 

James Ricalton, the schoolmaster-traveler, has entered on the 
lecture field. He gives a finely illustrating and very intereeting 
talk on the “Island of Oeylon,’’ which he thoroughly explored 
while hunting fibers for Edison, in whose employ he still remains. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago. Ill.. 
Grants all College Degrees without Residence, 
but vigorously guards them by Examinations at the stu- 
dents’ home underlocal Examiners or Assistant Profes- 
sors. Tuition is carried on by corresponcence under a 
large corps of Professors, who teach almost every sub. 
ject. Those who have left college without graduating 
should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as 


A man or woman, of business ability, thoroughly con- 
versant with educational affairs, who has from $2000 
to $5000 to invest, to take an interest in a large and 
old established house. Ten per cent. profit will be 
uaranteed on investment. 
‘ew England Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


Address Y. Z., care of 


soonas possible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to all 


higber degrees. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE, alarge 24 page Literary 
Journal, sample copy of which pet lication Form for 
membership, will be mailed to any ess on receipt of 
10 cents in stamps. 

Address: 147 Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 


MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub-clinics, or an 
means for study and observation, that is not literally an 
righteously kept. THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL COURSE 
OF LECTURES will begin in September, 1890, and con- 
tinue for six months, For full particulars, catalogue, and 
Clinique, address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 
3034 Michigan Av,, Chicago. eow 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Brain workers and Sedentary Peo- 

ple: Gentlemen. Ladies, Youths ; the 

mga Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymna- 

j =m sium. Takes up but 6 in. square floor- 

room ; new. scientific, durable. com- 

: prehensive, cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 

—-s physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors 

and others now using it. Send for ill’d 
D. L. Down, entific 

and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th St., New York. 


Tf you want a Medal for your school 
Teachers for my Lilus. ane Price 
A.J. KAWISZER, Peart River, New YorRE. 


100 SONGS for a 2 cent stamp. Hous & Yours, Capiz, @ 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE! 


The American Secular Union offers a prize 
of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the best gone? 
treatise, or manual ‘to aid teachers in our Public 
Schools in instructing children in the purest princi. 

les of morality without inculcating religious doc- 
rines. For particulars apply to 
B. B. WESTBROOK, 
1707 Oxford Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, November, 1889, 


DESKS, 
Chairs, 
Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
+, DERBY & KILMER DESK C0. 
‘ Salesrooms, 
: opp. Lowell Depot, 


93 Causeway St., Boston. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
— on teaching, Management, and discipline, 

wn from your long, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerret St., Boston, Mass. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


HEX EHRCISES 


FOR 


Washington’s Birthday, 


Including ‘“‘ THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


_ Paper; price, 25 cents. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY bas by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Pablic 
Day in most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate 
exercise. Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 

In addition to nearly 20 choice exercises, it contains ‘THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS,” an 
exercise which appeared in the Journal of Education, about three years ago, and for which there 


has been a constant call. 


A manual of nearly 60 pages. Sivgle copies, 25 cts. 


MECHANICS’ ARITHMETIC. 


Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


By W. V. Wrieut, B. A. 
Twelfih Thousand. * 


This book aims at furnishing work in practical measurements, suitable for beginners,—boys and 


girls having a fair knowledge of the elementary rules of arithmetic. 


It contains nearly 700 graded 


practieal problems in measurements, with answers. All necessary technical information, rules, ta- 


bles, etc., are alco given. 


The book is unsurpassed for review and examination work. 


Cloth, 40 cents; Paper, 25 cents, Sent postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


and WASKINGTON’S BIRTHDAY Ex¥ROISES (25 ots.), both to one address for 50 cts. postpaid. 


If ordered before Feb. 20 we will send a copy 
of MECHANICS’ ARITHMETIC (bound in cloth, 40c.) 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Jan: 30, 1890. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The executive committee of the State Association 
have decided to hold the next meeting at Mounds- 
ville, July 1, 2, and 3, in order to give all an op- 
portunity to attend the meeting at St. Paul the 
week following : 

The City of Wheeling is having phenomenal suc- 
cess in her introduction of music teaching under 
the supervision of Miss Boabsberg, of Boston. 
The good work must soon spread to other towns. 

Miss Sara D. Roemer, of Wheeling, who has 
studied under Miss Boabsberg for some time, has 
been engaged as a music teacher in the public 
schools of Cumberland, Md. 

Superintendent Wirts, of Marshal County, one 
of the most active in the state, has instituted a 
series of district institutes, which are well attended. 

The growing city of New Cumberland will grade 
and classify her schools at once. This town is in 
the new oil and gas field, and has a bright future 
in sight. 

The chair made vacant by the resignation of 
Professor Purinton, in the State University, has 
been temporarily filled by the appointment of 
Professor Reynolds, of the faculty. : 

Miss Sarah J. Mehollin, one of the leading 
principals of Wheeling, was married to a Boston 
(Mass.) physician holiday week, and has gone to 
the Pacific coast. 

Through the energy of Prof. John Roemer, of 
the Lindsley Institute, Secretary Tracy, of the 
navy, has detailed a government officer as in- 
structor of mathematics and military tactics for 
that live institation. 

The attendance this year is the largest in its 
history of seventy-five years. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


VERMONT. 


The Teachers’ Institute recently held at Pitts- 
ford, for Rutland County, under the management 
of Supr. W. F. Walker, wasa great success. Itcon- 
tinued for three days and enrolled 179 teachers. 
Live subjects were discussed and great enthusi- 
asm prevailed. Among the best results was se- 
cured a pledge from every teacher present, to 
read some standard work of education. Super- 
visor Walker is evidently the right man in the 
right place. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


W. C. Ficket, superintendent of the East 
Bridgewater schools, is substituting for Principal 
Parker, of the Brockton High School. 

Whitman has a fine new school building of the 
gothic style of architecture. There are four rooms 
each 34 x 28 feet, provided with the best of desks 
and other furnishings. The cost was $15,000, 
and the building will be occupied by the first 
and second primary and the first and second gram- 
mar classes. 

Superintendent McLaughlin, of Easthampton, is 
atranging to hold a teachers’ institute Friday and 
Saturday, Jan. 30 and 31, in the seminary chapel. 
The meeting will open Friday evening with a 
lecture on ‘* The Nihilism of Space and Time,”’’ 
by William F. Bradbury, head master of the Cam- 
bridge Latin School, followed by musical and lit- 
erary exercises by local talent. On Saturday, Mr. 
Bradbury will speak on ‘“‘ Arithmetic,’’ State 
Agents Fletcher and Bailey on ‘‘ Language and 
Drawing,’’ Superintendent Dartt, of Conway, on 
“ Reading,’’ and Superintendent Pease, of North- 
ampton, on ‘* School Discipline.’’ 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From January 21 to January 27, inclusive.) 


— Great snow storm in the West. 

— Dock laborers at Liverpool strike. 

— Terrible famine in some parts of China. 

— Terrific gales off the coast of England. 

— Trains blown from the track in Colorado. 

— Four new iron-clads to be built for England. 
wee of the United States of Brazil estab- 


— Boycott against English trade continues in 
Portugal. 

— Tobacco syndicate formed with a capital of 
$25,000,000. 

— Ocean steamers badly damaged by the heavy 
gales at sea. 

— Bloody riot between Polish church factions 
at Plymouth, Pa. 

— Mary Anderson’s marriage said to be set for 
the coming season. 

— Queen of Greece has a narrow escape from 
death: by an electric light wire. 

— Canada’s trade with the United States in- 
creasing and falling off with Great Britain. 

— A band of 800 Manitoba Indians being ex- 
terminated by influenza in its severest form. 

— A Rhode Island mill operator succeeds in 
spinning and weaving the product of a rama plant, 
an undertaking hitherto considered impossible. 


“HELLO, JoNES, I hear you are in luck.’’ 
Jones: ** Yes, it was a lucky day when I read in 
the JOURNAL about the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association of Chic finding places for teach- 
ers. 1 wrote, got ‘their circulars, and now am 
elected to a fine position out West. So, I’m going 
to get married at once.’’ 

mith: What's the address?’’ ‘*'70 Dear- 
born Street; and if you join them, you'll never be 
sorry for it,’’ 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
and prices on application. 


RATES FOR THE ST. PAUL MEETING. 


At a meeting of lines in Western States terri- 
tory, held at Chicago, Jan. 9th, 1890, for the pur- 
pose of making final and definite arrangements as 
to dates of sale, limit of tickets, etc., etc., for the 
meeting of the National Educational Association, 
to be held at St. Paul, July 8th to 11th next, the 
following report of the St. Paul Terminal lines 
was received and adopted : 


That as heretofore authorized by the Western 
States Passenger Association, the rate will be one 
fare for the round trip plus $2.00 for membership 
fee. 

‘‘ That in Western States Passenger Association 
territory, from terminals such as Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Peoria, Beardstown, St. Louis, and all Mis- 
souri River terminals, tickets shal! be sold from 
July 1st to July 7th inclusive. 

‘*That from points within 250 miles of St. 
Paul, tickets shall be sold on July 3d, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. 

** That lines selling through Western States 
Association gateways be requested to make their 
dates of sale correspond with the dates named from 
Association gateways, as near as possible, selling 
at such earlier dates as may be necessary with the 
provision that tickets shall be limited for use from 
such gateways to St. Paul not earlier than July 
1st, and not later than July 7th. 

** That the extreme limit for return passage on 
National Educational Association tickets from 
points beyond the 250 mile limit shall be Septem- 
ber 30th, 1890; and from points within a radius 
of 250 miles from St. Paul, the return limit of 
tickets sold shall be August 31st, 1890. 

‘* That the recommendation be made to lines in 
Western States territory that the return portions 
of excursion tickets reading St. Paul to Chicago 
be honored from Missouri River points to Chicago, 
over lines having systems of their own between 


different gateways named, and over such other 
lines from Missouri River points to Chicago or St. 
Louis as may make interchange arrangements with 
Chicago and St. Paul lines, and that the notice of 
such arrangements as may be completed under 
this resolution be advised to all lines in Western 
States territory. 

‘*That in response to the request of the St. 
Paul Transportation Committee acting in behalf 
of the Educational Association, special excursion 
rates from St. Paul be made for the benefit 
of the teachers, the chairman of this committee 
be authorized to reply in effect that it is customary 
with all lines leading from St. Paul in every direc- 
tion to make up their schedules of summer excur- 
sion and tourist rates very early in the winter, and 
that such rates are usually published as early as 
April lst; and that such rates provide usually for 
tours to the Lake Superior country, to New Eng- 
land and the Atlantic seaboard, and to the Pacific 
coast and Alaska, and include more or less inter- 
mediate territory. 

‘* Further, that the St. Paul lines will at an 
early date endeavor to take up the question of 
special excursion rates to local points of interest in 
the vicinity of St. Paul or within a reasonable dis- 
tance thereof; and will endeavor to announce them 
in connection with their general summer tourist 


rates in ample time for the information of mem- 
bers of the Educational Association, and that the 
St. Paul Committee representing the Association 
be given the assurance that the interests of the 
teachers in this direction will be given full and 
careful consideration.’’ ‘ 
J. R. BUCHANAN, Chairman. 
J. S. McCuLLouaga, Secretary. 


FOR BILIOUSNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. W. B. GILLIES, Winnipeg, Manitoba, says : 
**T have used it in a typical casa of indigestion 
with biliousness, and found,;it to; be, without ex- 
ception, the best thing [ ever used in such cases.’’ 


you a list of part of these, and sufficient to prove 


from teachers of your personal acquaintance. 
than all other agencies together. 


filled, prove our claim, 


RECENTLY 


From J. P. CUSHING, Vice-Principal Ho'yoke High 
School, Holyoke, Mass. Your agency has opened for 
me a road to rapid advancement. You gave me more 
satisfaction in a month than other agencies offered 
in seven years. (Jan. 7, ’90.) 


From EDW. P. ANDERSON, Prof. Eng. Lit. and 
Mod. Lang., Mich. Agri. College. I believe that the 
Teachers’ Co- operative Association is capable of 
giving valuable assistance to worthy men. tiring 
scholars busy with their books or their specialties, 
have neither time nor money to spend in traveling 
about the country to find the place best suited to 
them. This Association places at their services eyes 
and ears that are almost omnipresent. instead of 
the limited field of observation that can be inspected 
for places by themselves and their busy friend,— 
‘The world is all before them, where to choose.”’ I 
can speak from experience, and am glad gratefully 
to acknowledge that I have been directed to more 
suitable places, and that my salary has been more 
rapidly increased since my connection with the Asso- 
ciation than before. (Dec. 25, ’89.) 


From D. DENNIS, Prin. Park Academy, Park 
City, Utah. Through your influence I secured my 
present position, which is a very pleasant and profit- 
ableone, Many of my friends have secured positions 
through your apency, and they one and all speak of 
you in terms of the highest praise. (Jan. 3. 1890.) 


From A. H. KEYES, Prin. Schools, Stonington, 
Conn. I have found the Teachers’ Co operative 
Association of Chicago, very active in the work of 
helping teachers to better positions. Ithas the West- 
ern energy, push, and activity that will secure a good 
position tor a teaeher, if it lies within the power of 
any Agency. (Jan. 8, 1890.) 


From J. 8. CORNWELL, Prin. High School, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va. regard the Teachers’ Co operative 
Association as second to no Teachers Bureau in the 
country. About the time I registered with you, [ also 
registered with two other prominent Bureaus. I had 
been elected to two through the Assuciation before 
getting even a notice of a vacancy from the other two 
(Jan. 11, 1890.) 


From L. B. WILSON, Teacher of Maith.. St. Paul, 
High School, St. Paul, Minn. The Teachers’ Cu 
operative Association has no nonsense about it. 
Honest purpose, Yankee foresight, and business push 
* zed all its dealings with me. (Jan. 
6, 1890. 


From FAUDIRA CROCKER, Teacher of English, 
Winona High School, Winona, Minn. My relations 
with the Association have been the pleasantest pvus- 
sible, and through its means I have obtained an ex- 
cellent and agreeable situation. (Jan 11, 1890.) 


From S.A. LIEWELLAN, Principal of Schools of 
Waitsburg, Wash. Iam indebted to the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association for the most fortunate step 
in my career as ateacher. (Jan. 6, 1890.) 


From F. A. CALDWELL, Prin. of Belleview Col, 
Belleview, Marion Co, Fla. Asateacher, I can speak 
personally of its advantages, and shall certainly ap- 
ply to it for any teacher needed in our college. 


Send for our cire 
Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We want teachers for the hundreds of good positions now coming in for the fall term. 1. We 
have placed nearly 2000 (two thousand) teachers since we began work. 2. On application we send 


that our claims are as we represent them. 3. We 


also send hundreds of testimonials to our work which have been written in the year 1890, and many 
4. We place more teachers in States west of New York 
There is no other agency that has ever made the claim that it has 
placed one teacher to our fifty in States west of New York, and we, by actual'giving of the places 


SOME OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF LETTERS 


RECEIVED. 


From MARY M. ROSE, College of Teachers, 9 Uni- 
versity Place, New lork City, N.Y. My own experi- 
ence aS a member of your Association makes it a 
og 4} for me to recommend you to others. (Jan. 


From DICE McLAREN, M.S., B.D., Prof. of Natu- 
ral History, Agricultural College, Maryland. While 
a graduate student at Johns Hopkins University, I 
was elected teacher of Biology in the Indianapolis 
high school, through the information and help of Mr. 
Orville Brewer. i commend his services to any 
teacher wishing to hear of vacancies. (Jan. 6, 1890.) 


From MARY 8S. KINGSLEY, Preceptress State 
Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. My present position 
was secured to me through the Teachers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association. No teacher need hesitate to avail 
himself of its privileges. (Jan. 10, 1890.) 


From F. 8. ROSSITER, Supt. City Schools, Hia- 
watha, Kas. I have been a member of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association for several years, and ex- 

ect to continue my membership. I have always 
ound the Association to be energetic, wide awake, 
thoroughly reliable, and decidedly efficient. I know 
of none better. (Jan. 1, 1890.) 


From GEO. 8. FISHER, Supt. Schools, Deadwood, 
So. Dakota. For the last ten years I have beena 
member of some Teachers’ Agency, and for the last 
three pears a member of the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association, under the management of Mr. Orville 
Brewer, 7 Dearborn St., Chicago. I do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Brewer’s Agency has rendered me 
greater service than any agency to which [ have 
belonged. Mr. Brewer renders the teacher that 
kind of assistance for which commission on salary is 
inadequate remuneration. (Jan. 1, 1899.) 


From M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, Prin. Training 
Dept. State Normal, Madison, Dak 1 gives me 
pieasure to state my personal kuowledge of the 
Brewer Agency. I joined this Agency stating clearly 
my line of work, and seuding copies of testimonials, 
By return mail [ received notice of four normal 
school vacancies. IL sent application and was imme- 
diately appointed here where I now receive one 
thousand dollar salary. Iconsider it @ GREAT ad- 
Vantage to any good teacher to be a memver of this 
Agency. (Madison, 8S. D., Jan. 3, 1899.) 


From E. FE. BLANCHARD, Supt. City Schools, 
Rockford, Ia. From actual experience I can testify of 
the reliability and promptness of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Agency. Any recommendation coming 
from that source is good with us. (Jan. 1, 1890.) 


From A, H. KNAPP, Florida, N. Y., Prin. Florida 
Academy. Last year [ registered with *‘ The Co- 
\operative Teachers’ Association,” and as a result of 
its entiring energy and faithful efforts | was elected 
to the position which I now occupy. (Jan. 6, 1890.) 


From D. KAERCHER, Prof. of Langu 
Academy, Baltimore, Md. Through the efforts of 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Agency I have secured 
a good position. I received also favorabie replies 


{rein two other fine — In my case the Associa- 
tion did more than i anticipated. (Jan., 1890.) 


Now is the time to register while we bave only a few members, and have plenty of time to be- 
come acquainted with your work. A registration now is worth three times one in July. 
and large manual, which we furnish free of charge. 


‘TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 EAST ST., 
NEW YORK, 


ages, Milton M 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Druggist—‘‘ James, I wish you would be 
particularly careful about your prescriptions this 
week,’’ 

James—‘‘ Yes, sir; I’m always as careful as 
possible, sir.’’ 

Druggist—‘‘ Be especially particular not to 
use arsenic by mistake when you are putting up 
quinine pills.’’ 

James—‘*I trust that my regard for human 
life would prevent me making such a stupid 
blunder.’’ 

Druggist—‘‘ That’s all very well, as far as it 
goes, but I see by this morning’s paper that 
arsenic is way up, and we don’t want to waste 
any.’’—America. 

WHAT IS A COLD in the head? Medical au- 
thorities say it is due to uneven clothing of the 
body, rapid cooling when in a perspiration, etc. 
The important point is, that a cold in the head is 
an inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
nose, which, when unchecked, is certain to produce 
a catarrhal condition,—for catarrh is essentially a 
‘*eold,’? which nature i: no longer able to “ re- 
solve,’’ or throw off. Ely’s Cream Balm has 
proved its superiority, and sufferers should resort 
to it before that common ailment becomes seated 
and ends in obstinate catarrh. 


—Who is this Mr. So-and-so, of whom you speak 
so often ?’’ asked Mrs. Gazzam, as a gentle cor- 


rection of her husband’s habit of forgetting 


names. 
** Mr. Sew-and-sew?”’ replied Gazzam. ‘‘ Oh, 
he’s a tailor.”’—Smith, Gray § Co.’s Monthly. 
CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To THE EDITOR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of popeees cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE oo aa of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


—Barber (running his hands through customer’s 
hair)—‘* Your head, sir, is quite——’’ 

Customer (irritably)— ‘‘ You gave it a shampoo 
yourself two days ago.”’ 

Barber (quickly recovering) — ‘‘It’s quite a 
well shaped head, sir.’’ — Chicago 

ribune, 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


Grocer— ‘‘ Is it five or ten cents’ worth of soap 
you want, Mra. Finnigan?’’ Mrs, Finnigan— 
cinta’ worth, indade! Whin there’s much 
in the house, much’ll be used,—give me foive 
cints’ worth.’’ — Puck. 


— Making lots of money—the mints. — Chicago 
Globe. 


Leok Here, Friend, Are Vou Sick ? 


Do ion suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach ver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appetite, Bil- 
iousness, Exhaustion, or Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest 
or Lungs, Dry Coughs, Nightsweats, or any form of ‘on- 
sumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New 
York, who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of /lora- 
plexion, which isa sure cure. Send eow 


—Old Resident—‘‘I can remember the time 
when we used to have lots of snow and ice in 


Boston every winter.”’ 
Newcomer— ‘*Sho!’’ (Aside — What un- 


conscionable liars these old-timers are! ’’) — Boston 
Transcript. 


Colleges and Schasii. 


COLLEGES. 


>OSTUN CNIVERSITY. Sever Colleges aiid 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registice. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

‘Vi for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further iculars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTEE. 


For particulars, address ‘ 
E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HYDB. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, BRIDGEWAT Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address tae 
Principal, D. B. HaGAaR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SOUHOOL, WusTFIELD, Mass. 
For For both sexes. 


J. O. GREBNOUGH,. Principal 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The January number of Our Day opens with 
Part I[. of an ode, entitled ‘‘ Broken Cadences,’’ 
by Pres. J. E. Rankin, followed by ‘‘ Sunday and 


the Saloon in Cincinnati.’’ Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs 
treats of ‘‘ Commerce and Chriastianity,’’ the able 
address given by him at Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York. Oct. 17. 1889, at the meeting of the 
Board of Foreign Missions; he predicts that the 
child is now born who will see the time when 
Commerce and Christianity will possess the whole 
earth. Rev. I. F. Lansing considers the ‘* Self- 
Contradictory Claims of Catholics.’’ The editor 
gives an account of the meeting on “ National- 
ism,’’ held in Tremont Temple, Dec. 29, 1889, 
and presents the views of Edward Everett Hale, 
who presided and introduced Edward Bellamy, 
the author of Looking Backward; the addresses 
of Dr. Hale and Me. Bellamy are quoted in full, 
and the article concludes with the views of William 
T. Harris. Commissioner of Education, quoted 
from the Forum of October, 1889; Mr. Harris 
opposes the ideas of Mr. Bellamy, and says that 
** such a system as he describes in his book would 
prove more repressive to individual development 
than any despotism of which we have any knowl- 
edge in recent times.’’ ‘* The life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’’ compiled from her letters and 
journals by her son, Charles Edward Stowe, is 
reviewed. Under the head of ‘*Questions for 
Specialists,’’ the question: ‘‘Should Clergymen 
Smoke ?’’ a symposium, is considered by Mr. 
Joseph Cook, Drs. Cuyler, Talmage, and Ward, 
Prof. Phelps, ExePres. McCosh, and others. The 
concensus of opinion is against the habit, Mr. 


habits so much as the practice of a few distin- 
guished preachers.’’ The ‘‘ Vital Points of Ex- 
pert Opinion’’ deals with timely questions, and the 
Editorial Notes are upon Mr. Stanley in Africa, 
New Treaties of Germany and Japan, and An- 
thony Comstock’s Vindication in a Philadelphia 
Court. Price, $2.50 a year; single numbers, 25 
cents. Boston: Our Day Company. 


—The English Illustrated Magazine for January 
opens with a striking ‘‘ Portrait of the Painter,” 
engraved by R. Taylor, from the pictare by An- 
drea del Sarto, in the National Gallery. Alfred 
Austia contributes a poem entitled ‘‘Is Life 
Worth Living’”’; Sir J. Frederick Dickson, 
K. C. M. G., writes of ‘‘ The Straits Settlements, 
and British Malaga,’’—with striking illustrations 
by R. T. Pritchett,—a valuable article for the 
student of geography; Mrs. Jeune presents 
the important subject of ‘‘ Competition and Co. 
Sprration Among Women”’ ; there is also a second 
paper on the same topic by William James 
Walker; ‘‘ The History of Hoorn and Eukhuizen’’ 
is given by Reginald T. Bloomfield, with iliustra- 
tiona by the writer; Walter Besant contributes 
‘The Dolls’ House and After’; J. Theodore 
Bent describes ‘‘ New Year’s Day in a Persian 
Village’’; Mrs. Lecky has a chapter on ‘‘ Datch 
Girlhood,’’ illustrated; the Earl of Lytton con- 
tinues his romance of ‘‘The Ring of Amasis.’’ 
Price, 15 cents a number, New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


—The Popular Science Monthly for February 
opens with an article on ‘‘Comparative Mythol- 
ogy,’’ ini Dr. Andrew D. White’s series of ‘‘ New 


with the legends invented to explain curiously 
shaped or distributed rocks, taking the story of 
Lot’s wife as an example. ‘‘ The Localization of 
Industries’’ is treated by J. J. Menzies, who tells 
what lessons science draws from the course 
of industrial evolution in to encour- 
aging the establishment of industries. An 
examination of the single-tax doctrine, un- 
der the title “Agriculture and the Single 
Tax,’’ is contributed by Horace White. There is 
a second installment of *‘ Letters on the Land 
Question,’ by Huxley, Spencer, and others. 
Prof. Charles D. Jameson contributes a copiously 
illastrated sketch of the ‘‘ Evolation of the Modern 
Railway Bridge.’’ A curious article is the one on 
**Chinese Silk Lore,’? by General Tcheng-Ki- 
Tong, illustrated by native pictures. In ** Exer- 
cise for Chest Development,’’ Fernand Lagrange, 
M. D., tells how more room may be gained for 
the lungs. There is an article on ‘‘ Chrysanthe- 
mums,’’ by Jean Dybowski, illustrated with 
Japanese pictures. Stuart O. Henry writes about 
** Rainfall on the Plains,’’ contradicting the idea 
that it has been increased by cultivation of the 
land. M. Charles Richet describes the experiences 
of persons deprived of food, under the title ‘‘ Long 
Fastiogs and Starvation.’’ There isa ‘‘ Sketch,’’ 
with portrait, of James Glaisher, F. R S., whose 
career is remarkable for his many balloon ascents 
for the study of meteorology. An editorial on 
** Useful Ignorance’’ advises sparing sowing of 
edacational seed, as there is no way of thinning 
out crowded intellectual growths. Another, on 
**Individualism,’’ combats the tendency to rely 
on state action and borrowed opinions instead of 
on individual initiative and judgment. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 50 cents a 
number; $5 a year. 


Vol. XXXI.—No. 5. 


—The Magazine of Art for February has for its 
frontispiece a beautiful etching by James Dobie, 
from the famous painting by E. J. Poynter, R. A., 
called ** A Roman Boat Race.’’ Mr. Swinburne’s 
poem, *‘ Loch Torridon,’’ which, with its illustra- 
tions, covers four pages of the magazine, is a pict- 
uresque production. Following is a paper on 
** The Art of Dry Point,’’ by Mortimer Menpes, 
illustrated by the author. Marie Bashkirtseff gives 
an interesting paper of ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences 
of Jules Bastian-Lepage,’’ by the Prince Bojidar 
Karageorgevitch. There are two portraits of 
Bastien-Lepage by himself, and one from Rodin’s 
statue accompanying this very interesting article. 
There is a full-page reproduction of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's picture of the Countess Gower and her 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM & 


Cleanses the 


Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 

Inflammation, 
HMieals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 ct. at D ts: by mail, sored, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. ¥. 


CATARRH 
L 


CREAM BRUM 


Cook says ‘‘ nothing prevents this reform in social| Chapters in the Warfare of Science.’’ It deals 
some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author Publisher. Price. 
Orations and After-Dinner Speeches. F Depew Cassell & Co, New York $2 50 
Word by Word: An Illustrated Spelling-Book. Stickney Ginn & Co, Boston 22 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 1 00 
Kussell’s Chromatic Chart. . Russell 2 20 
The Second Reading Book. ° ° ’ Davis J B Lippincott & Co, N Y 40 
The Fair Puritan. ‘ Herbert “ of 26 
Rudimentary Psychology for Schools and Colleges. Steele Leach, Shewell. & Sanborn, Bos 
Labor aud Life of the People. e ® e Booth G P Putnam’s Sons. N ¥ 4 20 
The Genesis of the United States. ‘ . Brown Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 15 00 
Blind Love. » Collins D Appleton & Uo, NY 50 
Physiology of Exercises. e Lagrange € 1 75 
Epitome.of Synthetic Philosophy. . Spencer 2 50 
The Hundredth Town. Forbes Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 25 
With Lee in Virginia. . ° . -  Henty Scribner & Welford, N Y 1 50 
* - Outlive of Citeek and Roman Mythology. . ‘ Kelsey Allyn & Bacon, Boston 20 
1e of 8 in Stanley Keltie Harper & Bros, N Y 50 
Stories of New France. . . Machar D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 50 
The Catholic Men. Turnbull “ 1 25 
Ftest Lessons in Political Economy. Walker Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 25 
Duy Lilies. ; ‘ . Smith G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
Mucdern Chess Instructor: . Steinitz 1 50 
‘fing and Summer. . Washburn “ “ 1 
acbeth. Shakespeare R Winchell & Co, Chicago 40 


old Plated watches to 
to 1200 persons who will 
is advertisement and help introduce new subscribers 
to the HOUSEHOLD COMPANION—Offer No. i: The 
HOUSEHOLD COMPANION will be sent six months 
FREE to 1200 persons who wi!l answer this advertise- 
ment and send us the address of 20 newspaper readers, 
representing different families. Premiums sent same 
day subscriptions are received. The old reliable and 
pular Illustrated HOUSEHOLD COMPANION of 
ew York, isa complete family paper i. its fullest 
sense; each issue profusely and utifully illustrated, 
cont — several complete and serial stories of fas- 
terest, andarich variety of funny eketches, 
news, condensed notes on fashion, art, indus- 
tries, literature, &c., and stands conspicuous among the 
illustrated Mctropolitanjournalsofthe country. Re- 
member we gained and maintain ourimmense popula:- 
ity andcirculation by giving only valuableand useful 
premiums, and that it would not pay an old established 
minent New York paperto disappoint its patrons. 
f you want one of the above premiums, and will 
mise to assist ussend 15 cents, in silver or stamy 
pay postage, packing &c., and you 


1200f these beautiful 18 k. 
gives absolutely FR 
a 


“i 


- 


romp “COMPANION. 9 

Wor No. will send paper 
one year and a SOLID GOLD Hunting Case, Stem 
Winding.Stem Setting Watch.with Lever Movement, Ex- 

nsion Balance, and all modern improvements, eit. 
gin or Waltham make, for a list of 40 su bers. If 
you want the Gold Watch send 2 cents and tht names 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE ATTENTION of publishers and the readers 
of Tuk JOURNAL is specially invited to the 
striking advertisement of the Parish Maunfactur- 
ing Co., of which W. T. Brownridge & Co. are 
General Agents, at No. 2 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass. The International Tspewriter is the result 


of many years’ practical effort at both manufac- 
turing and selling, and may properly be termed 
the culmination of a long series of efforts toward 
finding out just what the public requires in a tpye- 
writing machine, and just what form and style of 
machine will best stand the usage that commonly 
falls toitslot. The essential featares are embodied 
in the best practical form in the International 
Typewriter, and the whole is afforded at a price 
not greater than that of other first-class type- 
writers. Its key-board is so nearly like that of 
the ‘*Remington,’’ that the great majority of 
operators can work it almost up to their best speed 
at the first trial. In other words, a ‘* Reming- 
ton’’ operator bas nothing to unlearn in learning 
to operate the International. 


In offering the Loternational Typewriter to the 


“egg the Parish Mfg. Co. will not be outdone 
y any other typewriter concern in extending 
every courtesy and challenging every test, con- 
sistent with sound business principles and fair 
dealing. The loternational Typewriter is made 
in their own factory by their own workmen. 
They pay no royalty or tribute of any kind to any- 
body, avd are prepared to do business just as well, 
and perbap; a little better than anybody else in 
their line. For information address W. T. 
BrowNnripGE & Co., General Agents, Room 7, 
No. 2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City 
save Baggage Express and Carriage 

atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand 
tral Depot. 


600 | Furnished Rooms at $1.00 
u 


wards per day. ropean plan. Elevators an 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
Se better for less money at the Grand Union 

than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


~~ ‘* Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well,’’ 
And if the reader would with pen excel, 
To gain success his first essential then 
Must be to use an Esterbrook Stéel Pen. 


For LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lil; Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 


Hire, and stop 
Cen- 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Kastan Dry Plate and Film Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


TO BUY FOOD 
TO COOK IT, 
TO SERVE IT. 


“THE TABLE,” 


By FILIPPINI, 
Of DELMONICO’S. . 


This work is dedicated to, and endorsed by, the 
Delmonicos. It contains 365 dinners, 365 luncheons, 
and 365 breakfasts, 132 recipes for eoup, 100 sauces, 
76 ways of cooking eggs, 40 salads, 300 Seanerts, 6te., 


FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES. 


We want Agents in town and city in 
the United States for this, the best and fastest-sell- 
ing cook-book ever published, 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


’ 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


| 


; SALARY. $40 Expenses in advance 
60 allowed each month. Steady emplosment 
deliverin 


at home or traveling. No soliciting. Duties. 
and No Pos Cards, 
Address, with stamp, EB & OO., PIQUA, 


YOUR CHOICE. 


AMARVELOUS OFFER 


By A Reliable House! 


Every lady has heard of MME. DEMOREST. Her 
aime ba -word in every house in the land. Her 
celebrated s have n in use over 40 years. 
We are the publishers of the well-known publication, 


Mme. Demorest’s Illustrated Mouthly Fashion Journal 


and we wish to increase its circulation 200,000 copies 
during the next 90 days, and to that end we wiil give 
to new anubscrivers 


Shoulder Braces 
** Stocking Supporters 

The MME. DEMOKEST ILLUSTRATED MONTHL 
FASHION JOURNAL is a 36 page paper, beautifully 
illustrated, covering every possible fileid of Fashious 
Fancy Work, Home Decorations, Cooking, etc., 
each department being under the epecial supervision 
of the best known contributors, Itis besides re- 
lete with matters of interest to mothers, and is 
furthermore filled with fliustrations, steries, 

sketches, humor and matters of general interest, 


Braces 
FRIED 


= 


pacdsus 


Shoulder braces. 


Mme. Demorest’s Healt) 


g 


AG 


A 

4 


(00,000 DEMOREST CORSETS 
100,000 SHOULDER BRACES 
100,000 Stockine Supporters 


g of 40 newspaper readers. 


pinoys 


Lo 


Send us 50 Cents for one yexr’s subseription to our JOU 
7% Cente in all, end ye will mail 
MIVULDER BRACES and One Pair of STOCKIN 


n Paris correspondents, 


HOW TO OBTAIN 
The Mme. Demorest Corset 


Bend us 50 Cents for one year’s subscription to 
our JOUKNAL and 23 cents additional to pay 
and packing, 75 CENTS in ali, and we w 
you one of these handsome CORSETS FREE. 


Stocking Supporters 3 


NAL, and 25 Cents additional 
ou tiese Ong ot 


SUPPORTERS 


REMEMBER THERE 1S NO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFER 


We do exactly as we guararitee.. Our house has been establ for over 40 vears, and 
wecan refer you toany Commercial Agency, Bank. Express O or Busia Firm in the 
land. Make all remittances either by Draft, Postal Note, \ioney Ordew ar cglstered Letter. 
When postal note ig procurabie, seng stamps, Addrea: ail to 


| THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 
(7 EAST [4th STREET, NEW YORK, 

This offer should be taken advantage of at onca as we will give away ne more than 100,000 

ofeacharticle, SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS, IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


ere aecept t ffer.~ 


the morest Voekion and Sewing /Agchine Ou, te be a thoroughly reliable firm 


: 
‘ | 
= 
4 
a. 
“4 
‘ = 
Every WATCH 
3 \ 
| z 
| & Sizes 18 to 30. 
, Give your Corset 
Hi ing refully guarded an 
bi Eve ne of reading is ca gu by 
editor, ‘whe receives $5,000 per annum, and nhoth- 
ing is pubiished in ita columns but the best ard puress 
‘ reading matter. It may be admitted to any 
H hold ama your children may read it as wellasyou. It 
— if, numbers among its subscribers the wives thousands 
throughout the country, is the best 
eae es eee Fashion r published in the wor t tells 
It gives you all the Iatest styles in Ladies’ Hats, Bonnets, 
ete, It always abreast of the times, and overything 
within ite pages is mew and original. also contains f 
“Hes. the latest Fashion news from abroud our es 
f 7 
a 
pet 


jan. 30, 1890, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


= 
‘ h Le -Gower. | of hunting in the Great Lake Region, illustrated £ A 
the Corporation Gallery| by Henry Sandham. ‘‘ The Merits and Defects eacher genctes. 


lasgow ’’; an article on “* Artists in the New 
Nations Portrait Gallery” ; paper on * Old 
Blue and White Nankeen China,’’ with illustra- 
tions printed in ink; and an unusually full 

b of foreign 
— an admirable idea of what is going on in 
the world of art. Cassell & Company, New York. 
85 cents a number; $3.50 a year in advance. 


—The Unitarian Review for January contains 
eight articles of great ability on topies relating to 
religious and literary matters, besides Corres- 
pondence and Book Notes. Prof. N. 8. Shaler, 
of Harvard College, considers some Critical 
Points in Continuity of Natural Phenomena " ; 
G. C. Cressey treats of ‘‘ Miracle as Marvel and 
as ic’? ; James T. Bixby discusses “* Medita- 
tion” ; The Term Agnostic,” Social Studies, 
(war with crime), and ‘* Literary Criticiem,”’ are 
considered, evidently by the able editor. The 
memorial of our old friend, William F. Allen, 
late Professor of History in the Wisconsin State 
University, is a just tribute to a modest, Christian 
scholar. Price, $300 a year; 30 cents a single 
number. Boston, 141 Franklia street. 


—Outing, for January, contains, beside excellent 
reading matter, some of the finest works of our 
best artists. We note “‘ Wabun Anung,”’ a tale 


New Wri 


INTERNATION AL. 


American notes, giving the nia, 


of the National Guard,” by Lieut. W. R. Hamil- 
ton, is an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the American militia. One of the best 
articles of the number is ‘* Wintering in Califor- 
ia’? with numerous illustrations. ther articles 
are ‘‘ Brant Shooting on Smith’s Island,” “ Alli- 
gator Shooting in Florida,’’ ‘‘Ice Yachting,”’ 
Gymnastics for Ladies,’’ and ‘* Skating.” 


—The Pansy for January is charming from 
first to last, the new daintily-tinted cover adding 


auch to its fine appearance. Pansy (one of the 

most popular writers of the best class of Sunday- 

school literature,) edits the magazine, and several 

of the stories this month are from her pen. The 

rice is 10 cents a number; $1.00 a year. D. 
Co., Boston. 


: Casse 50. 
year. New Yor 94008 
year. New York: P. O. Box 1968. 
Our Dag, Oe January; terms, $2.50 a year. 
u 
The, Popular Science Monthly.for February ; terms, 
$5 00a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
r. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 
YeWide Awake for February; terms, $2.40 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Catholic World, for February; 
Bos- 
ton: Our blishing Co. 
The Chautauquan, for February ; terms, $2.00 a 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


TER. 


Model of 1889. 


TH Typewriter needs no apology. It is already 
an accepted fact, and the thought of typewriter 
manufacturers is no longer, “ How shall we convince 
the public of the utility of our product ?” but ** How 
can we best meet the demand for Typewriting ma 
chines, both as to number and excellence of perform. 
ance?” This is our ample excuse for offering a new 
Typewriter at this time. . 


The INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER is the result 
of many years’ grectina! effort at both manufacturing 
aud selling. and may properly be termed the culm 
na‘ion of a long sertes of effurts toward finding out 
juss what the public requires in a Typewritipg Ma- 
chine, and just what form and style of machine will 
best stand the usage that falls to its lot. 


These demands are: 


1. A machine s strong in its parts that it will 
stand a great amount of banging and general iil 
usage at the hands of amateurs. 

2. A machine whose are | 
light and easy of operation to ¢ of the most rap 
manipulation, 


3. A machine with parts so strong as to stand the 
great strain of manifold writing. 

4. A machine whose types will retain their ys 
ment after months of hard usage, and so obviate the 
prevalent inelegance of typewriting heretofore done 
upon the average machine. 


5. Such simplicity of organization that the most 
operator cannot fail to understand. the 
Dn 


6. A machine that will not naturally from an un. 
skilled usage get out of order. 


7. A machine reasonably free from new-fangled 
notions beard pane and annoy operators who have 
previously u others. 


All of these features, we believe, are embodied in 
the best practical form in the INTERNATIONAL 
TYPEWRITER, and the whole is afforded at a price 
not greater than that of other first class Typewriters. 


The following are some of the special features of 
the INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER: 


4g Its key board is so nearly like that of the 
Remington” that the great majority of operators 
can work it almost up to their best speed at the first 
rial. In other words, ‘‘ Remington’’ operator has 
nothing to unlearn tn learning to operate the INTER. 
NATIONAL. It has 76 characters, including all of the 
well known ‘todd characters” in general demand 
upon typewriting machines. 


2. The rs gd keys are made of black celluloid with 
white inlaid letters, which stand out so clearly that 
© may be operated in a light so dim that 


the operator cannot distinguish the general form of 
the keys he wishes to strike. 


3. The key levers are so arranged that all of the 
finger keys work evenly through an equal distance, 
so that each one, when depressed, feels like every 
other in the machine. 


4. The t are arranged separatel 
bars which strike up to a common printipg point 
and are so guided throughout their entire travel 
that perfect alignment is secured. 


5. The are of steel, and are practically inde- 


6. The ribbon movement is the simplest, and prob- 
ably the best, ever yet devised for the purpose. 


7. The line spacing is done automatically and with- 
out attention on the part of the writer; a feature pe- 
— to this machine, and believed to be very val. 
uable. 


8. The mainspring which drives the carriage is so 
concealed that it cannot be tampered with, or even 
gotten at by any but a skilled machinist. 


9. There is not a particle of wood in the machi 
it being made entirely of iron, steel, brass, rubber 
and celluloid. 


10, It has a form of index which is believed to be 
superior to that of any other Typewriter in ennabling 
the operator to locate and correct errors. 


it. The paper is easily moved backward, as well 
as forward. 


12. You can write to the very edge of both top and 
bottom margins of the paper. 


13 In addition to its special features, every desir- 
able feature of other macnines of its class is pro 
vided for in the most simple and convenient form, 
making it to be altogether the most simple, durable, 
writivg machine ever yet offered to 
the public. 


The inventor of the INTKRNATIONAL has more 
igpawsines devices in actual use than probably all 
others combined. Several other well known type- 
writing machines. including the justly celebrated 
Remington, are wholly or in pene of his invention, 
and the [INTERNATIONAL is tn the strictest sense 
‘the ripest fruit of invention.” 

The INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER is made in 
our own factory by our own workmen. We pay no 
royalty or tribute of any kind to anybody, and are 
prepared to do business just as well, and perhaps a 
little better, than anybody else in our line. 

Address us on the subject if you have any notion 
of selling Typewriters. We will not be outdone in 

rrespondence invited. Ev reaso 6 ques- 
tion promptly answered. we be 


upon 


Manufactured by the Pantsh Manvracturine Co., Parish, N. Y., U.S. A. 


W. T. BROWNRIDGE & 


CO., . . General Agents, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS. 
Reom 7, Ne. 9 Park square, Boston, Mass. 


REGISTER EARLY. 


who are for various reasons Conens- 
have got the registration blank and i 


altogether. 


Judging from the experience of past years there are at this moment five hun- 
dred teachers who have practically decided to join this Agency this year, but 
Some haven’t even written yet, but keep 
ntend to fill it out *‘one of these days.” 
haven’t a two dollar bill at hand, or are delaying to get a money or express order. 
of these five hundred one hundred will register within a month, one hundred about June 15, another hun- 
dred along through the summer months, while the other two hundred will delay till they give it up 
Now if we could be sure that this would be the order in which the candidates would prove 
available, we should not mind, but it is certainly annoving to have a teacher register Sept, ist, whom we 
have been searching for in vain all through the summer. 
while to register at all, teachers; but if you are to be enrolled take our word for it that your name cannot 
‘THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


expectingtowrite Others 
Others have filled it, but 
The probability is that 


It is for you to judge whether it is worth vour 


reach us too early. 
Teachers 


UNION Agency, 


W. D. KERR 


NEW YORK CITY 


by this Association. 


xX KX KX KX KX K 


HIGHEST SALARIED POSITIONS IN TEN STATES. 


It is worthy of note that the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has this year filled the highest salaried teachers’ posi- 
tions which have been open to competition in ten Western States, viz: in Mich. 
igan, $1,800; Wisconsin, $1,800; Minnesota, $1,500; Iowa, $2,000; Arkansas, 
$2,000 ; Illinois, $1.700; Dakota, two; one at $2,000, and one at $1,800; South 
Carolina, $2,000; Missouri, $1,500; Ohio, $1,800. The greater part of all the first- 
class positions vacant this year in States west of New York have been filled 
Circulars sent free on application to the Manager, Mr. 
Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Mathematics. Salaries $400 to $1600 annually. 


from our furmer patrons. 
teachers for them. 


Address 


WANTED, LADY TEACHERS. 


We now have vacancies on our books for lady teachers to begin September: 47 in Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and Grammar Grades, Salaries $40 to $85 per month. 
to $125 per month. 32 Positions for Specialists in Music, Art, Language, Elocution, Literature, 
8 Positions in Normal Schools for Training Teach- 
ers, Principals of Primary and Intermediate grades, $600 to $1200. Nearly all these vacancies are 
They are giviog us early information that we may have time to get good 
Other vacancies come in daily. Send for manual of testimonials and circulars. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, School and College Bureau, Elmhurst, Ill. 


18 in High Schools. Salaries $45 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street: 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acgi- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day 
passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
they come from every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MAnaGer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


all the committee. We are de 
for our teacher. 
Methuen, Mass., Jan. 4, 1888. 


Shelburne falls, Mass., Jan, 8, 1890. 


DR. ORCUTT: —Our committee were a unit on the first ballot for Mr. Spaulding whom you 
sent to us as a candidate for the principalship of our high school 
_- in person, most of them good men and well backed, but he alone met the approval 
o fighted with our eholes and we are as usual, indebted to you 


Twelve candidates 


mM. M. RoGERs, C School 


DEAR DR. ORCUTT: —We have elected Mr. Craig C. Choate who applied in person, by your 
advise. as assistant in our academy. Am very much pleased with bim, so far. 


F. A. TUPPER, Principal Arms Academy. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


The mcy has successful and experienced 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio puilding, 110 Tremont S8t., Boston. | Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul 


EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
age candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


we Can work for you. Circulars free, 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


We are asked to recommend a Superintendent at a salary of $2,500; several Principals, $1,000 to $1.200; 
ten ladies, $600 to $700. Why do you piod on at a low salary when 
ister now and give us a chance to become acquainted with you. The 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


yen are worthy of a better one? Reg- 
etter we know your record, the better 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom 
good schools to parents. Call en or atidress 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
BEST FACILITIES, 


23 Union Square, New York 
NO FEE EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


° LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 

moloyers are served hout charge. r supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 Wert 14th Street. NEW YORK 


school Agency 


A 
WESTERN 

Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
* tration fee of 2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address with stamp, 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov.2 18 MT. Kr. 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL Fu 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Are., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The PUGET SOUND 


Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
with desirable positions. 
For address the 
UGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


WANTED NEXT SEPTEMBER, 
To fill the position of President in a well-known and 
ey og college, a gentleman of culture, of execu- 

ive and financial ability, of college experience, and 
a preacher. A Congregationalist preferred. 
department of instruction would include Mental and 
Moral Evidences of Christianity, Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Political gee Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Ed 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL OR SALE, 
Located in a delightful N. E city, near amuch | 
city,—_ a Homeand Day Sch for Young Ladies. 
The building, with accommodations for some 10 or 15 
boarders and 60 day scholars, can be rented or pur- 
chased; the furniture and good will for sale. e 
school ranks among the best of its kind. and is ina 
prosperous condition. The furniture, pianos, 
kod wil are valued at $2500; the furniture alone cost 


. Possession given at any time. 
Apply to H amo UTT, Manager, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


JUST ISSUED. 


EXERCISES WOOD-WORKING 


A Text-Book for Manual Training Classes in Schools and Colleges. 


By IVIN SICKELS, M.S8., M.D. 


Divided into Two Parts: 


The first contains a treatise on wood, including the growth, structure, properties, and kinds, cause of 
decay, destructive insects, and means of preserving wood. 

The second part includes a description of tools, methods in drawing used to illustrate the exercises 
and methods of sharpening tools. These are followed by thirty-nine PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES, illustrated 
by full-page plates, and accompanied by numerous appli Directions for each exercise are printed 
on the page opposite its diagrams. 


Introduction price, $1.00, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
HORACE E. SCUDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well written Texts; Logical Division 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as wellasa full set of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiiful Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equpped school book ever used in the United States.” 

Price $1.00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 

For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs 

364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


MERRILG’ SCHOOL BOOK SERIES. 
A Recent Addition to this Popular Series. 
STUDIES IN CIVIC By J.T. MCCLEARY. A book you have long wanted, but never 
. found, for none such has ever before been published. 

So far as I know, nothing so eminently practical, in the shape of a text-book on this subject, has before 
appeared in this country. I believe this will be the general verdict of expert teachers of Civics. To the 
young teacher, wishing to become expert, the matter and method of this volume will be largely a new 
revelation. I predict for the work a cordial reception and a large use. 

Truly yours, ARD SEARING, President Mankato Normal School. 
By mail, $1.25. Send for Introductory Terms and our Catalogue. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
of 
Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully Literal Translation the Bible. 


The literal and idiomatic English translation of the 
Gentilhomme,” by MOLIERS; Horace,” by RACINE: | anaiyfieal Concordance to the Bible.” differs from 
Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by | 4ll other versions, and is an important translation 
©. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the| Many infidel arguments against some of the leading 
present century, chronologically arranged, with bio-| doctrines of the Bible are at once answered, simply 
graphical notices of the poets. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. by the correct rendering of the Hebrew phrases. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Octavo, cloth. Price, $4.00, postage free. 


Publishers and Importers of French Books, ; 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Pl., N. ¥. 


White's Grammar School Texts) EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Brosewar. 


A SERIES OF LATIN AND GREEK Books, Anderson’s Histories and [iist’l Readers. 
Containing (1) TEXT, Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
(2) VOCABULARIES (with Notes). 

* These texts are in handy size,and are bound in strong| Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 

cloth. Prices vary from 25 cts. to 40 cts. Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 

the Series, with specimen pages, sent Hlutchison’s Physiology and Elygiene. 
ah J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Notes of Lessons CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


oN 
Han estlake’s Common Schoo terature. 
4 oy gy Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. Raub’s Normal Spellers. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, | Feiton’s Unrivelled Outline Maps. 
83 East 17th 8t.. NEW YORK. 


cations. 


Special terms made on class supplies. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in a for books you 
may need. Please-send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
76 AND 77 WABASH AvzE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographi Venable’s Arithmeti 

Holmes’ Gildersleeve’s — 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

3 Tremont PL, Boston. 66 &68 Duane Bt., N.Y. 


GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, GRAPHIC OOPY BOOKS, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETIO, GRAPHIO R’D’G LEAFL’TS, 
COM. SENSE ARITHMETIOS, A B © READER LEAFLETS, 
OLEMENT’S CIVIL GOV’M’T, INDUCT. LANG. LESSONS, 
CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, &c., &c. 
Send for Catalogue. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th St., NewYork. 21 Hawley St., Boston. 


,*Understandest Thou What Thou 
Meadest?”’ No one can read the papers uoder- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘* Rulers of the 

orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 pages. 
Fall of valuable information on current history. 
Fully illustrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
Send orders to SCHOOL HERALD PUBLISHING Oo., 185 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO,| Midwinter Music 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS It 


DRAWING BOOKS, 


and Music, as a handmaid, stands ready 
ALS. to assist in all social pleasures and gayeties. 


‘ 
Prang’s American Tort Books, on, A Education. SOGIAL SINGING, Senge 
PRANCG’S DRAWING MODELS) “G ngs we Used 


To which special attention At... ni 
These MODELS have been specially design ‘or 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in pramery one TEMPERANCE 
are made with the greatest re for accuracy and| $%%-60doz.) Hull. 


beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible : 
bare They have been adopted by the leading cities ANTHEM BOOKS. “Easy Anthems,” (80¢., or 

6v ’ Tl. 
can Anthem Book,” $1.25 or $12 doz.) Dow’s ‘Re. 


stage, and the sponses and Sentences,” (80 cts., or $7.20 doz.) 


or catalogue an 
THE PRANG EDUCA 
EASY CANTATAS, and Boa: 
Secular: ‘‘ Dairy Maid’s Supper,” 


or $1.80 doz.) Garden of Singing Floy. 
The Ruskin Librar y Great Success of our new $1 music books 


“Piano Classics,” Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, ‘Popular 
THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 18mo, Cloth, Gilt Piano Collection,” “ Popular Dance Music Collec. 
head. Consisting of some of this author’s 


tion,” Song Classics for Sop.,’”’ “Song Classics fo; 
most popular works and selections : Sesame 


Alto,” “Classic Baritone and Bass Songs,” Clas. 
sic Tenor Songs. Each book, $1.00. 

and Lilies; Ethics of the Dust ; True and 

Beautiful ; §c., &c. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
Put up in neat cases, containing three or 
fo r volumes each. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 
Sold in sets and separately. 


be | The Woman’s Illustrate; 
World is the cheapest and 
, best illustrated Woman’; 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 
cial offer. The subscription ee is $2.50 per year. To 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


Temperance Crusade,” (35¢. 
* or $3.60 dozen) Emerson ¢ 


paper published. Itis issued 
weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The latest fashion 

NEW YORK. designs with fulldescriptions. The various departments, 

complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers, and 

*,* Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. | valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 
you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe. 

increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 

new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 
you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


About the Newness. 
SUPT. A. + MARBLE Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Worcester, Mass. 

Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 
Address Ee. H. GILSON, 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., MusIOo PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 


15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSIC TEACHERS, SINGING CLASSES, INSTITUTES, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The Choral Union, py pr.u.R. Parm-| Common Sense Music Reader. 


ER, contains the most comprehensive, progres By Dr. PALMER and Prof. SCHAUFFLER. This book 
sive,and successful method of teaching the artor| 1s like Choral Union, but adapted for use of Public 
Reading gaa magne, Masks os Sight. ie Schools, ete. Price, 60 cts. Retail ; $6 per Doz. 

use this book everywhere with most satis ry By T. E. PERKIN d H. 
results. Thousands have learned to read and sing Ster ling Gems. re ree * The best Sing. 
music by using ing Book for Day Schools. It contains a con- 


plete manual of instruction of great value. Teach- 
CHORAL UNION. ers and Scholars will enjoy this book. Price, 50 


Price, 60 Cents Retail; 86.00 per Dozen. cts. Retail ; $4.50 per Doz, 
A full Catalogue of our other popular publications sent on request. 


76 East Ninth St., BIGLOW & MAIN, Si Bandolph Street, 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 


Pamphlet form. By mail, postpaid. Price, Sc. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PENS AT LOW PRICES. 
eow Apply for Terms and Samples. 


HIGH CRADE 
School Boards Supplied, 


Wabash Avenue, Ohicago. 


Minerals, a Stuffed Animals 

Fossils, ounte 

of Fossils, il d ll il ll d 

Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y.- Invertebrates. 


GERMAN METHOD. 


By EpMOND GASTINEAU, A. M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conver- 
_ sation School, New York; with the assistance of RuDoLF Tomso, Pi, D., German Instructor 

- in the New York Schools. On the same plan as Prof. Gastineau’s highly popular French Method 
recently published. Intended for self-study or use in schools. With a system of pronunciation 
based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. 


Gastineau’s Conversation Method with the French. 


By EDMOND GASTINEAU, A. 


The plan here adopted, is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land when sur- 
pountes by those who speak only the French or German. Ts Conversation Methods Suppl the pupil 
m the outset with sentences in common use, coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that 
they may be easily memorized and mastered and turned to immediate conversational account. They are 
ther = thoroughly familiar, rire and the words of which 
ma p in nto other forms ms express a still greater eaning. 

This forms the basis of the Methods. 


Gastineau’s Conversation Method wi Gastineau’s Conversation Method with 
the German. For introduction, - - s2.00| the French. For introduction,- - - $2.00 


Correspondence invited, Brief Descriptive List sent upon application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


758-755 Broapway, New YorE. 149 WapasH Avz., 


ECLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised, Enlarged, and Improved Edition of the EcLEcTI¢ 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, by M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Thalheimer’s Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the entire 
text re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 ; path cnet price, 60 cts. 

Waddy’s Composition and Rhetoric. The Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, 
with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By VIRGINIA WADDY, teacher of 
in Richmond ((Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00 3 exchang? 
price, cen 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Complete Algebra to accompany Ray’s Mathematical Series; 
y GEORGE W. SmiTH, Woodward High School, Cincinnati. A one-book course in bra, 
school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. 108, 


sufficiently full for the 
$1.00 ; exchange price, 60 cents. 
Send for our Proposition of Exchange Rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


CINCENNATI, O. 


8 Hawiey Steger, BosTox. 


28 Srauuzt, Naw Yoxr=- 
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